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SAC annual 
funds stay 
static lor 
next year 


As groups expand, SAC faces 
question of how to support 
larger organizations 
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By MITRA HESHMATI 
The Johns H« ypkir is News-Letter 


The Student Activities Com- 
mittee’s 2008 budget, announced 
on Monday, specifies roughly 
$30,000 more in immediate-need 
funding for student groups, 
while denying some 


the scope of the SAC. 


Among the _ disappointed 
student groups is the JHU 
Band, which received only 


$9,000 of the $20,000 it asked 


K 


other 
groups over half of the funding 
they requested, raising concerns 
that these groups have outgrown 
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. SHIV GANDHI/ NEWS-LETTER 
The Hopkins Energy Action Team held a rally on the beach on Tuesday to garner support in the student body and broader community for the University's adop- 
tion of their carbon neutrality policy. The event was one of a series of recent HEAT efforts to bring attention to global warming. NEWS, Page A2. 
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With Phi Psi 


backdrop, 


(ity revives 
noise debate 


Local politicians focus on embattled 
fraternity as they renew pursuit to 
pass new noise violation code 





By SAL GENTILE 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


display of political theater set 


against the backdrop of the now-vacant 
Phi Kappa Psi house, City Council Presi- 
dent Stephanie Rawlings-Blake on Tues- 
day resurrected an attempt to bolster the 
city’s noise ordinances, an initiative that 
has languished in the council since its in- 
troduction nearly a year and a half ago. 
The announcement, made by the sec- 
ond-highest-ranking official in the city, 
amounts to an escalation of the commu- 
nity’s campaign to force the Phi Psi frater- 
nity from its house of over 30 years in the 
quiet residential neighborhood of Tus- 
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for, mainly because the SAC 
caps travel expenses at $2,000. 


Selectivity intensifies with 
record increase in applications 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“T think there may be some 
groups who can no longer get all | 
the funding they need from SAC. I | 
have been working with the band 
this year, for example, to identify 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


Admissions, “stronger than it has ever increased by another 7 percent. 


been.” In 2002, admissions officers chose Of the applicant pool, 3,591 students, 


the freshman class from a pool of just 8.929 comprising 24 percent of all the ap- 


The University has grown drastically applicants. plicants, were admitted to the univer- 


more selective in recent its Over the past five years, Hopkins’ sity. This percentage is also down from 


has 


increasing. Last year’s class had a record 


years, 


applicant pool been steadily last year, when 27 percent of applicants 





in 2005 to just 24 percent this year. were admitted, and from the year be- 





Pe ee 
KIM HAIRSTON/BALTIMORE SUN STAFF 
| City Council President Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 
delivered a press conference in front of Phi Psi. 


acceptance rate shrinking from 35 percent 


The class of 2011 was chosenfromapool 25-percent increase in applicants that fore, when 35 percent were admitted. 


of 14,842 applicants, which was, according marked the fifth year of consecutive This years’ accepted pool includes 





to John Latting, director of Undergraduate record growth. This year’s applicant pool CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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SAC announced funding changes for the 
2007-2008 school year on Monday after 


holding meetings all day Saturday. 





Extensive 
GRE changes 
canceled 
indefinitely 


By CINDY CHEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Extensive revisions of the 
Graduate Record Exam (GRE), ex- 
pected for nearly two years, have 
been delayed indefinitely, accord- 
ing to the company that adminis- 
ters the tests. 

This particular test revision, 
which was to go into effect this 
September, was to be the most 
significant change to the GRE in 
55 years. 

While the new version was 
expected to be a better indicator 
of students’ aptitude for gradu- 
ate school, Educational Testing 
Services (ETS) and the GRE Ex- 
ecutive Committee Board were 
forced to delay the changes be- 
cause of technical problems that 
would have blocked access to the 
exam for a significant number of 
students, 

“As the launch approached, 
ETS determined that, despite the 
aggressive development of our 
Internet-based testing network, 
we could not guarantee complete 
access to all students needing 
to take the exam,” wrote David 
Payne, executive director of the 
GRE Program at ETS, on the ETS 
Web site. 

To carry out this change, the 
revised exam would have to be 
brought to over 3,200 testing 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Students have been caught stealing from the Market up to ten times in one week. 


Aramark tightens security 
as theft incidences mount 


By STEFANIE BENCA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A sharp rise in shoplifting that 
has amounted to thousands of 
dollars of losses over the span of 
four months has prompted Hous- 
ing & Dining Services to imple- 
ment new security measures in 
partnership with Aramark. 

The most visible security mea- 
sure is evident from the pile of 
bags near the entrance to Charles 
Street Market. After students 
were found to be hiding goods 
in their backpacks, customers 
have been asked to leave their 
bags in cubbies before shopping. 
According to Housing & Dining, 
this policy was implemented two 
weeks after the Market's opening 
on Feb. 6. 

“The policy was implemented 
because it became apparent that 
the level of shoplifting had ele- 
vated to an excessive point where 
action needed to be taken imme- 
diately,” said David Furhman, 


* 
vi 


the director of Dining Programs. 

The scope of theft has included 
three main University eateries: 
Nolan’s on 33rd, Fresh Food Café, 
and the Charles Street Market. 

“During the course of this aca- 
demic year, we've been forced to 
replace silverware and china at 
Fresh Food Café at an alarming 
rate, and silverware at Nolan’s at 
an equally alarming rate,” Furh- 
man said. 

Students now witness a con- 
stant flux of security guards at- 
tending to the doors of the Mar- 
ket. 

“(Neither] we nor Aramark 
have a security guard employed 
at The Market; however, JHU 
Campus security personnel 
spend a great deal of time at the 
Market on their regular rounds 
because of the high incidence of 
theft we've experienced,” Furh- 
man said, 


Carrie Bennett, the  stu- 
dent-community liaison, 
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U.S. News ranks Hopkins graduate 


programs among the best, again 


By HANNAH DIAMOND 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The U.S. News and World 
Report has awarded high ratings 
to several Hopkins institutions, 
including the School of Medicine, 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, and departments in the 
Schools of Arts & Sciences and 
Engineering. 

The medical 


school was 


designated the second best of its 
kind in the country for research, 
and the Bloomberg School kept 
its ranking as the best of its kind 
in the country. 





Paula Burger, dean _ of 
Undergraduate Education and 
vice provost, believes that 
the caliber of these graduate 
programs has an impact on 
the quality of undergraduate 
education, particularly inthekind 
of faculty and graduate students 
accessible to undergraduates. 

“IT am always struck by the 
fact that Hopkins students cite 
the privilege of studying with 
faculty who are the leading ex- 
perts in their fields as one of the 
great strengths of a Hopkins 
education,” Burger said. “They 
feel studying with people who 


have such expertise does in fact 
add to the excitement of their 
courses and the knowledge that 
is shared.” 

Burger also noted that under- 
graduate students benefited from 
high graduate program rankings 
that measure scholarly distinc- 
tion and attract the strongest 
graduate students. 

“The better regarded our 
graduate programs are, the 
higher the quality of the TAs we 
are likely to enroll,” Burger said. 

Eaton: Lattman, Dean of Re- 
search and Graduate Education 
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HEAT holds 
event for 
carbon 
neutrality 


By ERIN YANG 


The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


Hundreds of Hopkins stu- 
dents along with faculty, staff 
and Baltimore residents rallied 
on the Beach on Tuesday, calling 
for Hopkins president William 
Brody to adopt a carbon-neutral 
policy for the University. 

The Hopkins Energy Action 
Team (HEAT), a coalition of over 
20 student groups and organiza- 
tions that represents more than 
2,600 students on campus, has 
been urging the University ad- 
ministration to accept a policy 
by the end of this spring semes- 
ter that would require the Uni- 
versity to end its use of dirty 
coal power and heating oil by 
2015. 

The rally kicked off with a 
fire-spinning performance by 
the Entertainers Club, and ended 
with performances by the stu- 
dent band Anthony Blaha and 
the Goodfellows. The two-hour 
HEAT rally marked a historical 
milestone both because of the 
number of people in attendance 
and because of its environmental 
significance. 

Mike Tidwell, the founder 
and director of the Chesapeake 
Climate Action Network, deliv- 
ered a passionate speech, plead- 
ing with students at Homewood 
Campus to take action. He 
addressed the issue of global 
warming and the severe natural 
disasters that are occurring in 
the United States and the world 
as a consequence. 

“Our defining challenge 
[global warming] is happening 
so rapidly, and we don’t have 
much time. You all stand on the 
forefront to make it [Carbon neu- 
trality] happen.” Tidwell said. 

HEAT members set up tables 





t 
he 


HEAT, which claims to represent over 2,600 students on campus, held a rally to garner support for a carbon-neutral policy. 


with petitions for The Respon- 
sible Energy Policy 2015 (REP 
2015), calling students to sign as 
a show of support. REP 2015 rec- 
ommends_ the 





a oat 
ee 


Energy Management and Envi- 
ronmental Stewardship and direc- 
tor of Sustainability Committee at 
Hopkins also attended the Rally. 

» Gio brag! 





use of biofuels 
in buses, diver- 
sified renew- 
able energy 
sources on- and 
off-campus and 


Global warming is 
the first imperative of 
our generation. The 


warming is the 
first imperative 
of our genera- 
tion. The Uni- 
versity is mak- 
ing every effort 


improved oft. University is making ‘fndthemes! 
pus buildings. every effort to find way to perceive 
the ally, HEAT the most appropriate My a 
tfaben Way to perceiveit, — sugscatss 
natures. —DAVvIS BOOKHART, ways to “save 
Julia Blocker, 2 —- MANAGER OF ENERGY fhe, ust 





HEAT member, MANAGEMENT. turning off the 
was __ Satisfied lights, air con- 
with the turn- ditioning and 
out. heaters when 


“I am very happy to see so 
many students’ support for REP 
2015. We [HEAT] exist now be- 
cause we have the opportunity 
at Hopkins to take an action.” 

Davis Bookhart, manager of 


they are not in use, and reducing 
shower time by five minutes per 
person per day. According to the 
statistics, the university has di- 
minished greenhouse gases by 4 
percent and approximately 8,000 


Large groups may need funds outside SAC 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
other sources of funding to help 
them with their travel expenses, 
which is why their budget is so 
high,” said Susan Boswell, dean 
of Student Life. 

“T think that the best way to 
meet the needs of groups like 
these is for SAC to contribute 
within their guidelines and to 
identify funding outside of SAC 
to fund legitimate expenses SAC 
cannot fund,” Boswell said. 

James Almond, junior finan- 
cial manager for student in- 
volvement, explained that the 
groups always have the option 
of requesting additional funding 
from SAC at a later date. 

“However, they could not 
come back and request additional 
funding for something they had 
already received the total cap,” 
he said. 

Although the committee’s 
policy is to reserve $100,000 for 
additional funding requests, 
the SAC projects that $20,000 
will rollover, adding to the cur- 
rent $86,000 in reserve to give 
$106,000 to meet the needs of 

groups who chose to request 
more money next year. 

“Last year, there was not as 
much left for groups to ask for 
funding during the year and 
cuts were made based on small 
items rather than general poli- 
cy,” said Scott Bierbryer, Student 
Council executive treasurer and 
SAC chair. “We will definitely 
have enough in our contingency 
next year for groups to request 
funds; additionally, we have 
funded all Class A groups fairly 















and efficiently so that only those 
groups that have been audited 
in the past will likely need to 
come in to request additional 
funds.” 

“Tt was clearly a miscommu- 
nication last year. Fortunately 
it was okay because they rolled 
over and received enough money 
from audits,” Almond said. 

The SAC begins with $425,000, 
of which $125,000 is awarded as 
a block grant to fund Student 
Council, the Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections (CSE), individual 
class events, Hopkins Organi- 
zational Programming, and the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium. 

“The money is monitored and 
audited. The difference is groups 
like MSE Symposium, Spring 
Fair and StuCo are given blocks 
of money and expected to use 
them efficiently. MSE could not 
function if they had to ask for 
proposals every week. However, 
StuCo and these groups are care- 
fully watched by the administra- 
tion and monitored to make sure 
that the money is used properly,” 
Bierbryer said. 

StuCo’s Committee on Au- 
thorization is also désignated 
to oversee and conduct audits 
of all the Student Council ac- 
counts 

Student Council’s money goes 
towards class events, speaker 
fees, operating costs, and a StuCo 
Contingency that provides mon- 
ey for student groups not funded 

by the SAC. 

Almond explained that in the 
past, Student Council was a last 


resort for groups that needed 
funding. 

“Now there are certain groups 
that they are specifically respon- 
sible for like Spring Fair, the 
classes. Those groups cannot ap- 
proach SAC,” he said. 

Groups within student coun- 
cil, such as the Committee on 
Student Elections (CSE) receive 
portions of the money. 

“Honestly, I’m not sure what 
was done with the CSE money 
this year, but clearly, it was not 
used effectively. This is some- 
thing that will definitely be ad- 
‘dressed next year and I think 
things like this simply went 
overlooked this year due to large 
amount of turnover in StuCo as 
well as changes in administra- 
tion,” Bierbryer said. 

After the block grants are 
awarded, $300,000 is left to fund 
SAC groups, a total that includes 
the reserved money for funding 
requests next year. 

“I can say that except for mi- 
nor discrepancies, we were very 
satisfied with the money that we 
received from the SAC this year,” 
Leigh Lieberman, president of 
the Barnstormers, said. 

“For the 2005-2006 school 
year, we were unable to receive 
funding for a level one director 
and an accompanist (over $5,000 
total) on account of a miscommu- 
nication about when to properly 
request the funding. Thankfully, 
we were able to cover our costs,” 
she said. 

Bierbryer thinks that there are 
some groups that are too large to 
operate solely through SAC fund- 
ing. 

“The SAC on one hand funds 
small singing groups and cul- 
tural clubs, yet also funds an 
entire band program, Barn- 
stormers, full religious groups, 
an ice hockey team (for which 
there is no varsity equivalent), 
and numerous other full pro- 
grams,” he said. 

Bierbryer added that SAC is 
expected to “make a policy that is 


| designed to apply to all of these 


groups. I think we have made 


| policy that is fair for all groups, 
but some groups 


simply need 
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tons of carbon dioxide in the last 
few years. The newly launched 
hybrid Flexcar service offered by | 
the University is another step to- 
ward responsible energy usage. 

“Ultimately, there is no one 
solution to confront the prob- 
lem; however, the University is 
dedicated and is eager to find 
solutions,” Bookhart said. He 
also noted that “students should 
take the lead with new innova- 
tive ideas,” and utilize their re- 
search skills and opportunities 
at Hopkins to push carbon neu- 
trality forward. 

HEAT has made a substantial 
effort to prepare for REP 2015 and 
the rally. Members delivered pack- 
ages and visual presentations of 
REP 2015 to University deans and 
president William Brody. 

“The administration is very 
supportive and is on board with 
the idea,” said Blake Hough, ex- 
ecutive coordinator for HEAT. 

Along with signing petitions, 
students wrote letters to their 
deans and university adminis- 
trators calling for action. 

“It’s so apparent, you just can’t 
ignore it. And there is no reason 
to,” senior Colleen Donovan said, 





to the administration. 
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Grad school rankings 
bode well for students 
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at Hopkins said that the Univer- 
sity has been working very hard 
to improve stipends for graduate 
students. But, he noted, “this is 
unlikely to percolate up into the 
rankings for a long time.” 

The School of Medicine was re- 


# | cently ranked second in research 
| in the 2008 US News & World Re- 
| port graduate school rankings. 
| The Bloomberg School of Pub- 


lic Health maintained its num- 


| ber one spot, while the Whiting 
1 | School of Engineering fell to 26. 


Several of the Ph.D. programs 
at Hopkins were highly ranked 
as well — the graduate program 
in biological sciences was ranked 
sixth in the nation, the graduate 


| program in history was ranked 
| ninth, and the graduate program 


in English was ranked eighth. 
Many of these rankings, how- 


| ever, were calculated in 2007 and 


were merely repeated this year. 

Asimprecise as these rankings 
may be, they do have significant 
implications for the university as 
a whole. 

The U.S.News & World Re- 
port rankings are reached using 
two different methods. Rank- 


| ings for professional schools rely 


upon both expert opinions about 
program quality and statistical 
gauges that measure the quality 
of aschool’s faculty, research, and 
students. Rankings for graduate 
programs in the sciences, social 
sciences, humanities and arts are 
based solely upon the opinions of 
academic experts. 

But this method of ranking 
does present a problem, accord- 
ing to Dean Lattman, with re- 
gard to rankings in the arts and 
sciences. 

“Large departments have 
an advantage since they have a 
better chance of evoking name 
recognition on the part of the 
assessors. Hopkins’s model of 
selective excellence means that 
departments like Physics and As- 
tronomy do not cover all areas of 
physics. Assessors whose field is 
not represented in a department 
are not likely to rank that depart- 
ment highly,” Lattman said. 

Adam Falk, dean of the Krieg- 
er School of Arts and Sciences, 


| also registered his complaints 


with the system of rankings. 

“What is interesting to us is, 
‘what is our peer group?” Falk 
said, “And what should be inter- 
esting to someone applying to a 
program is, ‘is this program the ° 
right fit for me?’ I don't like rank- 
ings, because they induce all of 
us to focus on the wrong thing.” 

Joann Rodgers, director of Me- 
dia Relations and Public Affairs 
at the School of Medicine, re- 
ported that she was very pleased 
with the school’s ranking. 

“The magazine’s evaluation 
reflects what we believe is our 
commitment to excellence in 
research, education and the ad- 
vancement of clinical care. We 
are delighted to be in the good 
company of other top-tier institu- 
tions,” she said. 

When asked if they had made 
any changes to their graduate 
programs that they believe had 
affected the rankings, most de- 
partment heads replied nega- 
tively. Rodgers, though, reported 
that the School of Medicine had 
been working very hard in recent 
years to recruit diverse faculty, 
redesign the school’s curriculum 
to reflect changes in medical sci- 
ence, and improve the quality 
of care through evidence-based 
medical care. 

“Such changes are the right 
thing to do,” Rodgers said. “A 
side benefit, perhaps, is that we 
continue to be held in high re- 
gard by medical professionals 
and the public.” 

Graduate students at Home- 
wood also take the rankings 
with a grain of salt. Claire Cage, 
a graduate student in the His- 
tory Department focusing on 
French history, said she would 
consider the History Depart- 
ment’s top ten ranking to be 
very good. However, Cage said 
that she does not believe that 
students at the graduate or un- 
dergraduate level should attach 
too much weight or significance 
to these findings. 

“Graduate students should be 
more concerned about finding an 
excellent advisor to work with, 
especially in Hopkins’ Ph.D. His- 
tory program, which is very cen- 
tered upon the advisor-advisee 
relationship,” she said. 





Selectivity continues to increase 
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students from every U.S. state, as 
well as from 57 different coun- 
tries around the world. In fact, 
263 of this year’s accepted stu- 
dents are currently living in loca- 
tions outside the United States. 

Latting noted that 11 of this 
year's accepted students applied 
from China, and five from India, 
something he believes reflects the 
changing economies of these na- 
tions. “There’s more affluence, 
more mobility,” he said, noting 
that the students accepted from 
these countries applied without 
requesting financial aid, under- 
standing and accepting the cost of 
a university education in America. 

Latting believes that students 
in countries like China and India 
are increasingly aware of the fact 
that America has the best univer- 
sities in the world. “I agree with 
that,” he said. 

When considering the applicant 
pool, admissions officers use stan- 
dard measures such as class rank, 
the rigor of students’ coursework, 
GPA and SATs, as well as more 
subjective qualifying measures. 
Latting noted, however, that such 
standardized measures of apti- 
tude contained, this year, stronger 
numbers than ever before. Of this 
year’s accepted pool, he said, “We 
had more to choose from.” 

This year’s accepted pool is 
composed of 48 percent women 
and 52 percent men. Traditional- 
ly, Hopkins’ student population 
has had a gender imbalance — 10 
years ago, Latting says, an incom- 
ing freshman class would contain 
only 40 percent women. Over the 
past few years, however, the gen- 
der gap has closed, and the 48/52 
divide has remained steady over 
the past few years. 

This year’s accepted pool also 
contained record numbers of mi- 
nority students, including Afri- 
can Americans, Hispanics and 
Native Americans. = 

The three states with the high- 
est numbers of accepted students 

were New York, Cali- 
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A student tour guide leads a group of prospective students through campus. 


fornia and Maryland, something 
Latting says is simply a reflection 
of the number of applicants from 
those locations. “The admission 
rate doesn’t vary by geography,” 
he said, adding that geographic 
location is never a priority when 
it comes to assessing prospective 
students. He also stressed the 
overall diversity of the applicant 
pool. 

California is the fastest grow- 
ing application area, but Hop- 
kins has seen increases in ap- 
plication numbers from Texas, 
Florida, Colorado and Arizona 
as well. 

Lattting admits that many of 
the school’s accepted students 
come from the northeast — after 
New York, California, and Mary- 
land, New Jersey contains the 
fourth-largest group of accepted 
students. Latting attributes this 
in part to the fact that the north- 
east is an extremely populous 


area, but also believes that the 
further a location is from Balti- 
more, the more stereotypes about 
JHU predominate, something 
that can discourage Students 


from applying. — 


"Hopkins is trying, however, 
to convince applicants that ste-_ cal 


reotypes about the school - 
pecially the common as: 
that it’s only for pre-med sti 


*, 
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— are not real indicators of the 
kind of experience students can 
have at Hopkins. 

The admissions office does 
have the job of selecting stu- 
dents once they've applied, but, 
Latting says, their job is also to 
recruit students who might not 
otherwise consider it as an op- 
tion. 

Among the applications they 
receive, Latting says admis- 
sions officers are always on the 
lookout for applications that 
demonstrate focused interests, 
especially in subjects such as 
English and other humanities 
programs. ~ 

“It’s important that [those stu- 
dents] are a part of the univer- 
sity,” he said, pointing out that 
encouraging increased interest in 
these programs is a priority. 

This year’s accepted students 
expressed interest in expected 
majors such as biomedical en- 
!neering and biology, but over 
100 students in the accepted pool 
expressed an interest in majoring 
in English, and almost as many 
Were interested in majoring in 

history. Majors such as econom- 
ics, international relations, politi- 
1 nce, cher ineer- 
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City’s number two weighs in on Phi Psi fight Problems with petty theft 
plague new dining halls 
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cany-Canterbury. 

The fraternity, which left its 
home for over a year to complete 
a series of renovations, has been 
fighting a city zoning ordinance 
that requires absent homeowners 
to file for an extension in order to 
retain their property. Members of 
the community — including City 
Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke 
— have seized the opportunity to 
expel what they see as a blight on 
their quiet residential neighbor- 
hood. 

Rawlings-Blake’s _ legislation, 
which has the support of at least 
two-thirds of the 15-member 
council, would allow the city to 
evict homeowners who have been 
cited for noise violations twice in 
a two-year period. 

According to several Univer- 
sity Officials, including Director 
of Community Affairs Salem 
Reiner and University spokes- 
person Dennis O’Shea, Hopkins 
has not taken a position on either 
the proposed legislation or the 
conflict between Phi Psi and the 
community. 

Shaun Adamec, spokesman 
for the City Council President, 


said Rawlings-Blake chose the 
imagery of the Phi Psi conflict to 
inject new life into a bill that has 
stalled for more than a year, de- 
spite its considerable popularity 
with residents. 





She said the bill was meant to 
target “chronic noise disruption” 
from so-called “nuisance proper- 
ties,” and that most cases of viola- 
tions were unlikely to trigger the 

harshest provi- 





“That house 
is a symbol for 
neighbors want- 
ing to reclaim 
the sanctity of 
their neighbor- 
hoods,” he said, 
adding that the 
row over Phi 
Psi’s potential 
eviction is “di- 
rectly related to 
the noise.” 

Adamec also 
said that Rawl- 
ings-Blake would be sending a 
letter of support on behalf of the 
neighborhood to the city zoning 
board ahead of a hearing with 
the Phi Psi fraternity on April 17. 

Clarke, a co-sponsor of the bill 
and ardent supporter of the Tus- 
cany-Canterbury Neighborhood 
Association, said the renewed 
interest in the bill was primarily 
the result of an increase in noise 
complaints over the past year. 


This represents an 
attempt to conflate 
two completely 
separate issues. 
— MAarttHEW CRENSON, 
ADVISOR TO THE PHI 
Kappa Psi FRATERNITY 


sions of the leg- 
islation, namely 
eviction. 

As for the de- 
cision to make 
the announce- 
ment in front 
of the Phi Psi 
house, Adamec 
said that Rawl- 
ings-Blake was 
invited to the 
neighborhood 
by members of 
the community. 

“We came to the neighbor- 
hood at the request of the Neigh- 
borhood Association,” he said. 

But Carl Hyman, president of 
the Tuscany-Canterbury Neigh- 
borhood Association, said it was 
Rawlings-Blake who first ap- 
proached the community about 
using the Phi Psi house as a back- 
drop to renew her call for harsher 
noise legislation. 

She “had decided that this would 





Neighbors come down on Canton bars | 


By PATRICIA PUGH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A group of 62 Canton resi- 
dents has filed a formal petition 
to revoke or prevent the renewal 
of liquor licenses at two neighbor- 
hood nightclubs that they con- 
sider highly bothersome. The pe- 
tition was filed on March 30 with 
the State Board of Liquor License 
Commissioners against bars The 
Good Love and Huckas. 

Residents of Canton, a neigh- 


borhood located near Fells Point 
that is home to a number of bars 


frequented by Hopkins students, 


claim that intoxicated patrons of 
those two establishments have 
caused significant disturbances 


to the peace in recent months. 


The petition sites numerous in- 
stances of “loitering” and “mali- 
cious mischief” such as scream- 
ing and shouting in the streets, 


public urination and vomiting, 
excessive horn-blowing and pub- 
licly exposed use of illegal drugs 
and open-container alcohol — all 
occurring around the 2 a.m. clos- 
ing time. 

One of the petitioners’ most 
pressing issues is a shooting in- 


cident that occurred outside of 


Huckas on March 19 in which six 
gunshots were fired. No one was 
injured and the two gunmen were 
later arrested, but this was not the 
first local firearms scare. A wom- 
an residing one block up from the 
bars was recently held up at gun- 
point, and the culprit was eventu- 
ally apprehended in Huckas. 
“Huckas tends to be the worst 
offender, but both bars have 
given over a good deal of their 
operations to party promoters,” 
said Jason Sermas, the Canton 
resident who led the initiative. 
Sermas, wholivesimmediately 
behind both bars, explained that 
the problems generally spring not 
just from the bars themselves but 
rather from the bars’ hosting of 
outsourced parties several nights 
a week. Flyers for these parties 
have made their way to the Johns 
Hopkins Homewood campus. 
“The party promoter rents the 
premises and brings in patron- 


age from anywhere he can find 
people. Often they go to univer- 
sities to advertise parties,” said 
Leigh Ratiner, lawyer, President 
and Chairwoman of the Board 
of the Northshore condominium 
group in Canton and drafter of 
the petition. 

Ratiner admits that such party 
outsourcing makes it easier for 
the bar owner or manager to lose 
control of the situation, but holds 
that as no excuse for violations of 
city laws. 

“The law is simple. You must 
police the area around the bar to 
prevent loitering. You may not 
serve intoxicated patrons and if 
you have entertainment, it must 
be inaudible at 50 feet from the 
source. None of these bars com- 
ply with the noise or loitering re- 
quirements,” Ratiner said. 

“These ‘parties’ can happen at 
any time during the week. The 
music starts thumping, crowds 
gather, cars are illegally parked 
everywhere, and when every- 
thing is over at 2 a.m. the crowds 
spill into the street,” Sermas 
said. He said he has personally 
witnessed three fist fights arise 
within such crowds. 

As of March 25, police logs 
showed that there had been 18 
calls by the Baltimore City Po- 
lice Department to Huckas in the 
last 90 days, and three calls to 
the Good Love Bar. These police 
visits, however, have had limited 
effectiveness in abating the prob- 
lem. 

“The police come and shoo 
people away when they are called 
due to noise, fights and the like, 
though I have never witnessed 
a single arrest or ticket being is- 
sued,” Sermas said. 

Huckas and Good Love have 
been fined once each for serving 
alcohol to minors, but those ap- 
pear to be the only offenses for 
which legal action has been tak- 
en. Neither Sermas nor Ratiner 
could provide information as to 
how many of the patrons of these 
establishments are college or 
graduate students, although they 
are most likely to be predomi- 
nately non-residents of Canton. 


“Most of the patrons of these 
five bars are not from the im- 
mediate neighborhood or from 
Canton. People from your own 
neighborhood tend not to uri- 
nate or regurgitate in their own 
neighborhood streets. They also 
tend to respect the neighbors by 
not being noisy in the wee hours 
of the morning,” Ratiner said. 

Jay Sikander, owner of Huckas, 
told the Maryland Daily Record 
that he was unaware of neigh- 
bors’ disgruntlement with his bar 
but would be willing to negotiate 
something that would allow them 
to peacefully coexist. The owner 
of Good Love, who has owned the 
nightclub for 11 years and is a res- 
ident of Canton himself, also ex- 
pressed surprise at his neighbors’ 
hostility to reporter Suzanne Col- 





lins in a broadcast report on WJZ 
Channel 13 news. 

A smattering of similar com- 
plaints have been registered 
against establishments in Hopkins’ 
neighborhood, Charles Village. 

“T am hearing many com- 
plaints regarding The Den. The 
complaints related to noise, un- 
derage drinking and noise out- 
side of the establishment after 
hours. I also receive complaints 
when house parties become too 
large, loud and engage in serv- 
ing alcohol to minors. Years ago, 
before I was CVCA president, 
an establishment called “Root- 
sie Kazootie” was shut down 
for much the same reason,” said 
Dana Petersen Moore, president 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Charles Village Civic Associa- 
tion. 

Of the 62 homes within 200 
feet of Huckas, 54.8 percent of 
homeowners and tenants signed 
the petition. 51.8 percent of resi- 
dents within 200 feet of Good 
Love have signed. The petitions 
submitted with the petition also 
included signatures of those who 
live within 400 feet of both estab- 
lishments. 

Liquor licenses must be re- 
newed every May. A hearing for 
the Canton residents has not yet 
been scheduled, though one will 
likely take place in late April. 





Proposed GRE revisions are retracted 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

centers around the world. Cur- 
rently, ETS cannot ensure that 
the test would be available to all 

students. 
Furthermore, the introduction 
of the new exam would drasti- 
cally reduce the number of tests 
offered. As it is now, the GRE is 
administered nearly every day, 
but the new system would only 
allow for about 35 examinations 

each year. 

_ “Mfter much debate and evalu- 
ation, it became clear that the cur- 
rent format offers students more 


eparedness ee 






GRE General Test, they have also 
stated that they are satisfied with 
the current GRE General Test, 
until such time as improvements 
can be gradually implemented. 
ETS is being responsive to their 
best interests,’ Payne said. The 
ETS and GRE board is looking 
to modify the revised exam so as 
to alleviate the current access is- 
sues. 

Despite the abruptness of this 
decision, few students appear 
to be suffering from this cancel- 
lation. In event of this reversal, 
the Princeton Review concluded 
on its Web site that it was “good 
news for students planning to 
apply for graduate school for 


the fall 2008 and beyond.” Test- 


ing from the old exam system, 
students will be faced with un- 
familiar questions, types and test 
structures. 

In addition to a different scor- 
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ing scale, the duration of the test 
was to be lengthened from two 
and a half hours to four hours. 
The new exam was also expected 
to feature more questions prob- 
ing for “higher cognitive and 
reasoning skills”, according to 
Kaplan Test Prep. 

Senior Marilyn Perez felt that 
she was not affected by this deci- 
sion. 

“I actually didn’t start study- 
ing until the week of the exam, 
but I didn’t even know about 
potential changes until a couple 
of days before. Most of us didn’t 
even know about a potential GRE 
revision,” Perez said. 

“The decision to cancel the 
revised GRE General Test best 


serves the interests of test tak- 


ers and the graduate institutions 
that use those scores to make ad- 
missions decisions,” Payne con- 





be a good example,” he said. 

Clarke agreed, saying it was 
Rawlings-Blake’s decision, and 
that she supported it. 

“You can’t untangle the two 
[issues],” Clarke said. 

Matthew Crenson, a professor 
of political science at Hopkins who 
also serves as an advisor to the Phi 
Psi fraternity, said resurrecting the 
bill may have been an attempt to 
weaken the fraternity’s case ahead 
of its hearing in front of the city 
zoning board. 

“This represents an attempt to 
conflate two completely separate 
issues,” he said. “It drags in from 
the wings of the political process 
a legislation that has been sitting 
on the shelf for two years.” 

Rawlings-Blake, a one-term 
council member, “is a little new 
to be running for City Council 
President,” he added. “This may 
be a way for [Clarke] to marshal 
support for [her] and strengthen 
her campaign.” 

Hyman said the issue of noise 
disruption was directly related to 
the conflict over the Phi Psi house, 


but that it was only one of the | 
many reasons why his commu- | 


nity wants the fraternity to leave. 


“What's going on between the | 


fraternity and the community is 
obviously not just noise,” he said. 
“This kind of use for a property in 
an exclusively residential neigh- 
borhood is not compatible.” 
Hyman added that he was not 


against Greek life in the area per | 
se, and that the University had | 


rebuffed several attempts to dis- 
cuss possible solutions to the lo- 
cation of fraternity houses in the 
surrounding community. 

“They need tostop saying things 
like ‘this is not [our] concern,” he 
said. “It’s time for the University to 
enjoin the dialogue.” 

As for the proposed noise leg- 


islation, Hyman said he was en- | 


thusiastic. 


“I’ve been waiting for legisla- | 


tion like this,” he said. 


In order to reach a vote in the | 
council, the bill must first get | 


through committee and a public 
hearing. If passed, it will go to May- 
or Sheila Dixon’s desk for approval. 

— Katlyn Torgerson contributed 
reporting to this article. 
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| positions herself in areas where 


students tend to congregate late 
at night. Since the close of Uni- 
Mini (which also experienced 
significant theft), the Market has 
been the most popular area after 
hours when other eateries are 
closed. 

“Stealing is stealing. In the 
real world, costs for lawyers, offi- 
cial records and community ser- 
vice at the least are required for 
such acts,” Bennett said. 

Now that the deans are in- 
volved, every student who is 
caught stealing is referred to 
them, and the case is recorded 
in students’ personal records. To 
varying degrees, this documen- 
tation can affect future prospects 
of admission to graduate and 
medical schools. 

“Stealing will be reported, but 
it will not be prosecuted although 
the University has every right to 
prosecute,” Bennett said. 

According to Dorothy Shep- 
pard, the associate dean of stu- 
dents who officially handles 
these cases, a student’s first of- 
fense will lead to one year of 
probation and 10 hours of com- 
munity service in the establish- 


| ment where the crime was com- 


mitted. The second will lead toa 
suspension. 

The longer lines at the Market 
may contribute to the increas- 
ing rate of stealing. When only 
two of the four cash registers are 


| operating at one time, students 


quickly grow antsy. 

“The long lines at the Market 
| are frustrating when there is only 
| one register open and you're run- 
ning late for class. I don’t have 
a problem with the new policy 
of keeping your bags at the front 
if that'll prevent stealing, but I 
| do think the prices are way too 

high,” sophomore Helena Cortes 
said. 

When it comes to the argu- 
ment of high prices, Bennett 
says it is a fundamental econom- 

| ic idea of “limited overhead.” 
| Because the Market is a small 


the Army National Guard, you can! 


1-800-GO-GUARD 
www. -800-GO-GUARD.com 


convenience store, the limited 
amount of storage area requires 
constant deliveries, which raise 
prices. 

Fiorella Castillo, also a sopho- 
more, agreed with the new secu- 
rity policy. 

“I feel that even though one 
might have the feeling of distrust, 
this new policy is necessary be- 
cause if there is a very high rate 
of shoplifting, the market will 
eventually go bankrupt and we 
will no longer have ... a campus 
convenience store.” 

The layout of dining facilities 
such as Nolan’s and Levering 
provide easy access to free food 
by merely avoiding the lines. 
However, they recently began 
requiring customers to present a 
receipt at Nolan’s Grill as one at- 
tempt at eliminating such activi- 
ties. Levering does not seem to 
have extra preventative measures 
at the time. 

“Opportunities for theft are 
less [at Levering] than other lo- 
cations,” Furhman said. How- 
ever, students should expect to 
see additional employee train- 
ing, including managers and su- 
pervisors. Mirrors and cameras 
have been installed at the Mar- 
ket. 

“Students should not even 
put things in their pocket be- 
cause their hands are full. This 
can be reported because it is 
concealment. A basket should 
be used if necessary,” Bennett 
said. 

In past years, the Wolman 
Depot had the same function as 
the Market, but a similar security 
policy was non-existent. Furh- 
man says that this policy would 
have been activated had there 
been enough room for bags at 
the door. “Shoplifting/theft in 
dining facilities is higher than 
last year. We attribute this to the 
fact that we have more retail lo- 
cations (thus more opportunities 

for thieves) than in the past and 
that the Charles Street Market is 
much larger ... than the Depot,” 
Furhman said. 
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EDITORIAL 


Phi Pst house a matter of right 


Greek life at Hopkins, already reeling 
from the fall semester's bad publicity, may 
soon take another blow. Residents of the 
Tuscany-Canterbury neighborhood just 
north of the University, and allies like City 
Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke and City 
Council President Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake, are attempting to force the brothers 
of Phi Kappa Psi (commonly known as Phi 
Psi) from their home of more than 30 years 
on the basis of a zoning technicality. 

While we are not able to comment on the 
legal circumstances, there is little question 
that the eviction is an unethical, discrimi- 
natory and gutless act that reeks of the most 
repugnant political opportunism. 

Most pressing is the issue of property 
rights. Phi Psi owns the property at 3906 
Canterbury. Of that there is no question 
and, given that the house is in fine condi- 
tion, one would hope that the matter would 
rest there. Yet the city has decided that it is 
within its rights to deny the Phi Psi brothers 
access to their property — property that the 
brothers have committed to renovating and 
beautifying. 

Why is this so? Why has the City of Balti- 
more concluded that private property is no 
longer relevant within its domain? Well, of 
course, it has not — except in this case. En- 
ter discrimination. Phi Psi’s neighbors have 
decided that students are simply the wrong 
kind of people for their street. Not in my 
backyard, they cry. Bring down the hammer 
of government to evict the undesirables. 

But we ought not get carried away. The 
neighbors have some legitimate grievances. 
Urinating on the lawn, for example, is re- 
ally a very bad idea. But none of their com- 
plaints constitute reasonable grounds for 
eviction in a society that values liberty and 
private ownership. The noise can be turned 
down and loitering on private property is 
no concern of the community’s, only the 
homeowner's. But, rather than discussing 
their concerns with the brothers in the hope 
of attaining harmony, the neighbors have 
sought officialdom to do their dirty work. 

Sadly, as often occurs in the arena of local 
government, politicians are only too ready 
to take advantage of an opportunity to curry 
favor at the expense of fairness and reason. 
That Clarke is championing the anti-Phi Psi 
cause should come as little surprise. In sup- 
port of her particularly noxious brand of 
populism, Clarke has showered her disdain 
upon the Hopkins student body with the 
regularity of a finely made timepiece. Our 
local councilwoman is so opposed to the 
promotion of student social life, so spiteful 
of the trappings of the collegiate experience 
that we cannot help but wonder what we 
have done to offend her so. 

What is unexpected is that Rawlings- 
Blake has descended from Baltimore St. to 
back the anti-property-rights crowd. Ap- 
parently, it is more important to the Council 
President to badger students than to concen- 


trate on the city’s disastrous education and 
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crime situation. The city’s poor continue | 


to suffer while she shakes hands with the 
wealthy residents of Canterbury in the hope 
of lining her campaign treasury. Typical, 
and typically grotesque. 

Butbeware, Baltimoreans: Rawlings-Blake 


will not be satisfied by the ouster of the Phi | 


Psi brothers. She is using this situation to 
promote a pet issue — noise reduction. She 
wants to expand the city’s public nuisance 


law to incorporate loud noises. If she has her | 


way, two loud parties in a two-year period 
will carry the same weight as drug offenses 
when it comes to eviction. Clearly Rawl- 
ings-Blake has the best interests of the city 
at heart. All we need is another excuse to 


throw residents out of their homes. Perhaps | 


we can generate a few more ghost towns in 


a city that already has 16,000 abandoned do- | 


miciles and nearly 3,000 homeless, accord- 
ing to a 2007 study by the National Alliance 
to End Homelessness. 


However, if the Phi Psis are driven from | 


their home, the fault will not lie exclusively 
with the city and its agents of foolishness. 
The University has been conspicuously ab- 


sent from this affair. The administration | 


declared that it would not participate in a 
dispute among neighbors — fair enough. 
But now the city’s second-ranking official is 
victimizing law-abiding students for blatant 
political gain. To continue to ignore the issue 


would be tantamount to ethical bankruptcy. | 


The University cannot be allowed to abdi- 
cate its responsibility to students. Rawlings- 


Blake is writing a letter to the zoning board | 
in favor of the neighbors. Where is President | 


Brody’s letter in support of Phi Psi? 


We are not in the business of making pre- | 
dictions, but we will hardly be shocked if | 
Clarke, Rawlings-Blake and the opposed 


Canterbury area residents win the day. The 
fact is that city officials have little incen- 
tive to treat Hopkins students fairly. Never 
mind that each of us infuses thousands of 
dollars into the local economy each year. 
We don’t vote. We don’t donate. As far as 
the politicians are concerned, we don’t ex- 
ist. Until we start to make an impact on the 
political process, use our voices and num- 
bers to affect the outcome of an election and 
relegate Mary Pat Clarke’s career to the po- 
litical graveyard in which it so deservedly 
belongs, we will not see any respect coming 
our way. 

For now, we ask that the Council Presi- 
dent devote her attention to matters of civic 
import rather than thinly veiled fundrais- 
ing attempts. And, we hope that the Can- 
terbury residents who oppose Phi Psi’s 
homecoming engage in a solution-oriented 
discussion with the University and the Phi 
Psis. We know that this is exactly what the 
brothers of Phi Kappa Psi would like to see 
happen. More important, it is the only way 
to achieve a workable scenario for all con- 
cerned. 





Activism with an impact 


The Hopkins Energy Action Team’s rally 
on the Beach may have proved an unfamiliar 
sight to the many Hopkins students soaking 
in the unusually mild weather this week. 
Our campus has rarely been attuned to mass 
political movements, and its state of “apathy” 
has often been blamed in these very pages 
for an inert student activism scene. But lately, 
thanks to the efforts of groups like HEAT and 
the Students Anti-Genocide Coalition, there 
are signs that things on the activist front are 
looking up. In particular, HEAT, with its in- 
undation of weekly events and willingness 
to communicate with administrators and 
student government, should provide a mod- 
el for successful strategies for engaging this 
campus in the big issues. 

While the rally on the Beach may not have 
resembled a mass movement, it was a visible 
and well-promoted event that drew more 
than a few neutral eyes. HEAT has become 
especially adept at summing up its message 
concisely, and using word of mouth, as well as 

ubiquitous advertising, to promote its cause. 

_ HEAT’s push to involve the University, as 
well as the Student Council, are also steps 
in the right direction, particularly as previ- 
ous activist groups have tended to shy away 
from aggressively endorsing concrete plans 


that ask as much of the administration as of 
students. HEAT’s request that the Universi- 
ty adopt a carbon-neutral policy is not only 
pertinent and important, but has specific 
actions at its core. Rather than introducing 
vague concepts in broad programs of pro- 
moting “awareness,” the members of HEAT 
have successfully focused on one aspect of 
the battle to thwart further global warming, 
and, as a consequence, have given hope to 
students that something can be done. 

Similarly, another top-notch activist or- 
ganization, STAND, makes the genocide in 
Darfur its priority, and also pushes for con- 
crete actions on the parts of students and the 
administration. The group not only sponsors 
various events meant to increase awareness 
of the crisis in Sudan, but participates in an 
important nationwide campaign to pressure 
major institutions, like this university, to di- 
vest from corporations that may contribute 
to conflicts in Africa. 

Perhaps it seems that student activ- 
ist groups only make the slightest dents in 
seemingly insurmountable problems. But 
with groups like HEAT and STAND in our 
midst, the habit of taking action, even in 
small ways, has become one that our campus 
can more easily adopt. 
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The News-Letter did not receive any letters to the editor this week 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- | 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
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By ERIC ROBERTS 


city is the sum of many 

places. Some are distin- 

guishable by their ge- 

ography, but most seem 

separate only because we 
imagine them tobeso. — 

In Baltimore, the quintessential city 
of neighborhoods, a sense of commu- 
nity can form around a street, or evena 
single block. A Saturday morning walk 
from Hopkins to the Waverly Farmers 
Market might seem like a trek between 
two neighborhoods, but a trip actually 
takes you through three. Abell Avenue, 
a placid street between Guilford and 
Barclay Avenues, identifies itself as its 
own village. Its residents, many of whom 
are artists, occupy a sliver of homes that 
separate Hopkins-dominated blocks to 
the west and the storefronts of Green- 
mount Avenue on the east. Walk south 
and you will also cross the communities 
of Barclay and Harwood. 

These distinctions may seem arbi- 
trary to students who are not native to 
Baltimore. But it is equally natural for us 
to do the same. The lines we draw are 
imaginary, but for us the reality of these 
boundaries is that they help explain ex- 
periences and perceptions. St. Paul and 
Charles Streets form the commercial 
section of our neighborhood. Charles 
Street, itself, is the main artery that links 
Homewood to other reference points in 
the city, including the Inner Harbor. A 
Hopkins student might imagine it as its 
own section of Baltimore. 

Greenmount, while just a stone’s 
throw from campus, seems very differ- 
ent. Hopkins students flock to its res- 
taurants, but the street’s mix of urban 
clothing stores and pawnshops creates 
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the feel of an inner-city environment. 
Perhaps the blue lights, or even what we 
see in the class and skin color of pedes- 
trians, creates a sense of otherness that, 
for some, is hard to escape. To explain 
this feeling of difference, we separate it, 
in our imagination, with a line. 
Neighborhood boundaries have a deep 
history in Baltimore, and some of the dis- 
tinctions we draw today reflect divisions 
that city fathers made in the past. For ex- 
ample, stand on Charles Street in Mount 
Vernon, and walk east. An expressway 
cuts through this area, marking the 
boundary between Baltimore’s cultural 
district and a new part of town. Blue 
lights and boarded up rowhouses across 
the highway evoke a sense of fear mixed 
with otherness, which gives rise to the 
image of the East Baltimore ghetto. We 
have all probably imagined our own pic- 
ture of this place — seemingly vast and 
impenetrable for those on the outside. 
Planners might not have built the 


highway to reinforce a sense of differ- 


Eric Roberts is a junior history major from 
New York City. He is a former employee of 
the Baltimore Mayor's Office of Community 
Investment. 





For conservatives, success will follow a return to roots 


By SHAWN MCDONALD 


4 4 et us be true to our 
traditions.” This was 

the last sentence in 

a recent editorial by 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, 


national security advisor to Jimmy Cart- 
er. Conservatism is in a sorry condition 
when a Republican president must be 
admonished to respect America’s tradi- 
tions. Under the leadership of President 
Bush, the Republican Party has trans- 
formed conservatism into something bi- 
zarre and unrecognizable. 

Many rational conservatives have re- 
treated, hoping that a second coming of 
Ronald Reagan will revive the party. This 
wishful thinking will get us nowhere. In 
order for conservatism to redeem itself, 
reform must come from within. We must 
actively fight within the party. 

Conservatives must rollback the 
egregious errors of the Republicans 
currently in power. To accomplish this, 
some, such as the “It’s My Party Too” 
PAC, have argued for a more moderate 
tone and bipartisanship. While I do not 
discourage bipartisanship, it is definitely 


_——————— 


Shawn McDonald is a sophomore from 
Union City, Calif. He is the president of the 
College Republicans. 





or all of my life, I have been 
a graphic artist. My brother 
and I created elaborate stories 
and adventures that we would 
spend hours drafting into char- 
acter sketches and storyboards. As we've 
both grown older, we have continued to 
develop our stories and ideas, creating 
more and more backstory and history. 
From there, I moved on to painting, pia- 
no, composition and writing. The pursuit 
of these ideas formed the foundation of 
my artistic desires and led to my associa- 
tion of certain colors, chords or stylistic 
features with an idea’s character. - 
Today, I am a composer at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, chasing after a 
sound world that turns me on and that 
_ moves me to better myself. It has taken 
_ years for me to isolate this perspective 
and to become secure in my pursuits for 
pare. , 
cy ae music as color, paint, pig- 
__ as a means to create an im- 
ing no human hand can 
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ence, but they chose its location with this 
belief in mind. The Jones Falls Express- 
way is built over what was once an ac- 
tual stream. And since the late 19th cen- 
tury, the “other” bank of this waterway 


not the cure for our current woes. Bush 
teamed up with Sen Ted Kennedy to pass 
the No Child Left Behind Act, which has 
been an unmitigated disaster. No Child 
Left Behind is a one-size-fits-all solution 
that emphasizes testing, not learning. It 
straightjackets teachers into preparing 
kids for exams, forcing the teachers away 
from experimentation in the curriculum. 

Conservative solutions should empha- 
size individual innovation, not increased 
bureaucracy. We need to decentralize 
power, not concentrate it further. 

The problems of the 21st century are 
too big and too complex for the govern- 
ment to continually extend its reach. A 
real conservative will start a business in- 
stead of joining an advocacy group like 
HEAT. The solution to global climate 
disruption (a real problem) is more in- 
novation, not more regulation. 

Some people call for a carbon tax, but 
we should first remove the perverse sub- 
sidies given to oil companies that keep 
the price of oil artificially low and pre- 
vent new energy products from compet- 
ing on a level playing field. We should 
also remove the tariffs on ethanol. Con- 
servatism should embrace the 21st cen- 
tury embodiment of the frontier spirit: 
the entrepreneurial spirit. Yet for the 
Republicans now in power, there is no 
space in which the federal government 
ought not intervene — not in our state’s 





marked the beginning of another city: a 
mostly black, poor and run-down one. 
Cities began to undertake major re- 
newal programs in the 1930s with the 
goal of preventing the expansion of de- 
caying neighborhoods into affluent ones. 
They tried to contain not just physical 
symptoms of blight, but also what they 
believed to be behavioral aspects of 
poverty. Planners and politicians alike 
thought that from poverty grew behav- 
ioral problems, which they came to asso- 
ciate with African Americans. As a result, 
they built public housing and infrastruc- 
ture, like highways, to cordon off black 
ghettos. Planners saw otherness in these 
neighborhoods and developed cities to 
reinforce physical and racial boundaries. 
The boundaries that politics drew in 
Baltimore are not hard to miss. They're 
also not difficult for those zoned into the 
ghetto to forget. | worked last summer 
with the city’s public schools in areas 
like East Baltimore, where I had believed 
that I could never set foot. One of my as- 
signments took me to a beautiful park 
sadly overrun with drug dealers and 
prostitutes. Even as I worked alongside 
members of the community, the park’s 
usual occupants and I seemed to follow 


private affairs, or even in our bedrooms. 

Therein lies the problem affecting the 
Bush Administration and its ideological 
sympathizers. They are statists, and in- 
competent ones at that. In every instance, 
they have aggrandized the role of federal 
government. For example, in the case of 
Terri Schiavo, Congress illegitimately in- 
terfered with the sovereignty of a state. 
The current crop of Republicans would 
not recognize federalism if it hit them in 
the face. Even Bill Clinton reformed wel- 
fare to give states more control, and with 
relative success. 

Besides this radical statism, the Bush 
Administration has dabbled in outright 
tyranny. Instead of working with the in- 
ternational institutions that fought Sad- 
dam in the first Gulf War and effectively 
(but not perfectly) contained him for 
years, Bush instituted a new upside-down 
foreign policy in which the US serves as 
the world’s judge, jury and executioner. To 
so callously toss aside international law 
spits on the graves of those who worked 
so hard for peace in the wake of World 
War II. Neoconservatism is so profound a 
departure from traditional American val- 
ues that it cannot conceivably deserve the 
moniker of conservatism. 

Furthermore, Congress has begun to 
undermine basic civil liberties such as 
habeas corpus, which dates back to the 
12th century. Suddenly, this is conserva- 


Matthew J. Viator 
On hearing color 


holding a letter informing her that her 
child has been killed in service to the 
country. A graphic artist and a composer 
are asked to create a portrait of her. 

An artist may set forth to draw the 
expression of this woman. The use of 
lines and shade, color, form, space and 
symmetry affect our minds’ perception 
of what she feels. Her image becomes en- 
graved in our heads and our mind’s eye 
fills in the feelings that she must have 
felt upon the painting of the portrait. 
The composer is able to draw a picture 
of her grief to create image of ‘loss’ in a 
tangible, auditory form. 

Unlike the case of the graphic art, our 
mind’s eye will not fill in the feelings, 


_ for those are in the images provided. In- 


stead, the eye fills in the lines and shade, 
color, form, space and symmetry that 
create the image of the woman. 

My choice to pursue music was not 
clear to me at first, but I have come to 
believe that music is the auditory abil- 
ity to paint a human emotion concretely. 
Though with other arts, emotion is the 
aftereffect of the primary subject mat- 
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ter and what gives depth to the subject 
matter, I feel that music is the true ability 
to realistically create an image of happi- 
ness, sorrow, anguish, joy or desire. 

Music is the pursuit of color, the pur- 
suit of landscaping and pigment in such 
a way that the listener is transported to 
a world where there are brilliant colors, 
hues and intentions, but all painted in 
such ways that we are delightfully blind 
to them, but nonetheless affected. Our 
ears are given the extraordinary ability 
to become our eyes and to see what it is 
that the eye is incapable of registering. 

I'd advise you, the reader, to look up 
some of the work of Gertrude Stein, who 
uses an amalgam of words that are non- 
sensically arranged to create this very 
poignant color in the eye of the reader. 
Her choice of wording and experimen- 
tation capture in literature the same 
qualities that my musical compositions 
endeavor to find. The perception of the 
human race is delightfully fragile and 
usually oblivious to the undercurrent of 
possibilities that the limitations of our 
senses allow us to partake in. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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an unspoken pact: we would not cross 
paths or trade stares. The differences | 
that separated us seemed inescapable. 

The dual nature of neighborhood 
boundaries is that they serve to desig- | 
nate the space a community inhabits as | 
much as they segregate a city. It is hard | 
to believe that we can do away with | 
these divisions altogether, because they 
help shape beliefs of identity and differ- 
ence that help us mark a sense of place 
where we feel that we belong. 

Yet it is possible to use these distinc- | 
tions without perpetuating segregation 
as Baltimore’s planners once did. The 
lines we draw are imaginary, and they 
differ with each individual's perspec- 
tives and experiences. As such, they’re 
not permanent, even though they can 
prove to be self-fulfilling. 

A way to appreciate our imagination 
of the city as an amalgam of distinct 
places is to put our assumptions of di- 
vision to the test. Interacting with the 
city’s spaces and people, and learning 
how others perceive the same environ- 
ment, will give us a better chance as 
residents of Baltimore to understand the 
feelings of belonging and difference that 
we have today. 


tive? America requires the security of 
our venerable institutions of justice. 

In the face of such an insidious threat 
to tradition, campus conservatives cannot 
afford to retreat to the halls of academia. 
Nor can we hold hands with the ACLU 
and forget about partisan politics. Instead 
we must more vehemently become parti- 
sans. The goal of campus conservatism 
must be to fight the extremists and hacks 
that have poisoned our party and are 
poised to relegate us to minority status 
for a generation. We need to organize a 
faction of liberty within the party. 

The dissidents are many, but we are 
scattered. Recently Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates went before Congress and 
asked them to find a way to close down 
Guantdénamo Bay. Are the torture-apolo- 
gists going to tar him as a white-flagger 
as they have done to others? We are the 
real conservatives, horrified by the in- 
crease in governmental power. 

Throughout the nation, various 
groups have sought to establish their 
particular brand of hackery and radical- 
ism as the new conservatism. They find 
their own candidates to run in the prima- 
ries. They are organized and strong, and 
they will only get stronger if nothing is 
done. If we want to recover our brand of 
conservatism, we will have to organize 
and combat the statists. It is time to fight. 
Vive le counterrevolution. 


My decision to study music instead of 
visual art has ultimately led me to anim- 
portant conclusion: I am able to conjure 
a pigment, a hue that is beyond any limi- 
tations of ‘red,’ ‘green’ or ‘blue’ — a color 
all its own that is nameless and impos- 
sible to categorize in any way — and that 
would be agreed upon by each listener. 





I know that the emotional effect of 
my music is a commonality among all 
people, and that this allows for the lis- 
tener to feel a sense of community, no 
matter the color that they may individu- 
ally perceive, or that I myself perceived 
in writing it. 

Musicis the ultimate paint, and sound 
the ultimate pigment. It is the way for 
my artistic love of color, pigment and 
expression to be freed from tangible, 
physical limitations and set free by the 
complete blindness of the ear. By forcing 
the ear to listen as well as communicate 
images to the brain, I am able to paint 
with pigment and hues that are other- 
wise not physically accessible. 
—Matthew J. Viator is a senior composition 
major at the Peabody Conservatory. 
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With the exception of editori- 
als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Patrick Kennedy 


Student activists 
lack punch 


fter living through half a 
decade of once-inconceiv- 
able sociopolitical angst, 
on-campus activists have 
developed a smarter set 


| of priorities. Yes, plenty of college kids 


still serve as grunts in America’s culture 
wars, but the main concerns of under- 
graduate activism — from the Iraq War 
to global warming to free speech — read 
like a laundry list of the day’s most ur- 
gent news items. Even at a school as po- 
litically comatose as Hopkins, organiza- 
tions like HEAT and the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium now lavish attention on is- 
sues of global import. 

Whether that attention proves effec- 
tive is another matter. With a few excep- 
tions, current student activists remain 
thoroughly reluctant to engage a tangi- 
ble cast of opponents. Instead of pinning 
problems on their actual perpetrators or 
presenting widely resonating narratives, 
they promote balance and tolerance. But 
in fighting certain political creeds, they 


| are completely ineffective. Too bad those 


creeds are responsible for the worst of 
America’s current dilemmas. 

As much as I feel unqualified disgust 
for Bush and Company, I must admit that 
Iam suggesting a notably Republican tac- 
tic. While the 2006 elections were a sting- 
ing rebuke to G.O.P. governance, they did 
not constitute a repudiation of the White 
House’s campaigning methods. One of 
those methods is to blame ultra-specific 
political vices and governmental failings 
on the other side’s leaders — Gore, Kerry 
and now Democratic senators like Harry 
Reid — in order to render contrary argu- 
ments seemingly untenable. 

These tactics also were used justly and 
masterfully by past protest movements. 
Because they are not on the frontlines 
of domestic struggle, America’s often 
cloistered undergraduates are not imme- 
diately presented with tangible opposi- 
tion. But they should be able to quickly 
recognize dangerous leadership. When 
segregationists like George C. Wallace 
and Strom Thurmond visited Northeast- 
ern colleges in the mid-20th century, they 
were openly jeered and ridiculed. I can’t 
imagine that happening at the next FAS. 

So why, even when the stakes on is- 
sues like Iraq and climate change are 
incredibly high, do campus activists re- 
fuse the kind of pugnacity that might ac- 
tually get things done? The ‘60s and ’70s 
student counter-culture used this “don’t- 
back-down” approach. Students need to 
recoup the vigor of previous generations 
to attack the cast of villains behind the 
catastrophes of the day. 

Ata school like Hopkins, however, the 
opposite often happens. Instead of us- 
ing their education to pinpoint the Strom 
Thurmonds and Richard Nixons of today, 
students seem to have taken the diversity 
and tolerance that academia prizes to a 
grotesque degree. Thus, the MSE Sym- 
posium encourages respectful treatment 
of intellectually bankrupt speakers like 
Ralph Nader and Newt Gingrich. 

Unfortunately, this illusion of across- 
the-aisle discussion and the consequent 
fear of openly insulting the other side 
on any given issue feeds the inspira- 
tional mentality that has undone many 
just ideologies. You can watch this hap- 
pening right now with global warming. 
Anybody with access to the internet can 
find out what carbonneutrality measures _ 
HEAT has proposed for the Homewood 
campus. However, what government 
policies the Team objects to and which 
politicians it regards as opponents re- 
main hazy at best. The cogent presenta- 
tion of a broader social message would 
invest even this small organization with 
the ability to better debunk and discredit 
its detractors who, like most anti-science 
die-hards, are not open to persuasion. 

It is becoming more likely that po- 
litical action at Hopkins, and elsewhere, 
will eventually go the way of the virtu- 
ally defunct Homewood Students’ Asso- 
ciation. Remember, the rise of the HSA 
attended clearly demarcated conflicts 
between undergrads and the politicians 
representing Charles Village, such as Bal- 
timore Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke. 
Without an activist atmosphere like that 
which I am prescribing, it quickly be- 
came irrelevant. 

Now with Phi Psi clashing with the 
city council over the repossession of its 
fraternity house, are Hopkins students 
up to providing visible, outspoken 
leadership? On anything? Rather than 
citing individual opponents, today’s 
generation often treats both local and 
national causes as abstract, intellectual 
puzzles. If they want to have real impact, 
politically engaged students should stop 
“making a difference,” and start making 
some enemies. 

—Patrick Kennedy is a junior Writing Semi- 
nars, history of art and English major from 
Watchung, N.J. 
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The Plasmodium parasite infects red blood cells, causing anemia, fever and chills. 


Transgenic mosquito could 
slow malaria transmission 


By HALEY TROVER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s the year 2050, and you're 
on safari in Africa. While scop- 
ing out the local wildlife, you feel 
a small prick on your arm and 
look down to see a mosquito fly- 
ing away, just before your hand 
smacks the place where it had 
been feasting. 

“Oh no!” you think, suddenly 
realizing you forgot to get the ma- 
laria vaccination. “Don’t worry,” 
your guide tells you, laughing. 
“Mosquitoes haven't been able to 
carry malaria for years.” 

You might laugh at this story 
now, but it may be reality soon. 
Researchers at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health in the 
Department of Molecular Micro- 
biology and Immunology have 
genetically engineered mosqui- 
toes that are resistant to malaria. 

Malaria is caused by a group 
of parasites in the genus Plasmo- 
dium. Mosquitoes carry the para- 
sites, which are transmitted from 
mice or other animals to humans 
when female mosquitoes bite 
through the skin to drink blood. 

One day, researchers hope to 
replace wild-type mosquitoes 
with engineered mosquitoes. The 
spread of malaria could be slowed 
or halted by this technique: if the 
majority of mosquitoes in the 
wild.can not carry the Plasmodium 
parasite, infection rates for hu- 
mans will decline dramatically. 

The results, published in the 
Proceedings of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, show that not only 
do these mosquitoes resist malar- 
ia better than wild-type mosqui- 
toes in nature, but they produce 
more eggs and live longer. 

In the study, scientists mixed 
together a population of wild- 
type mosquitoes with those ge- 
netically engineered with the 
malaria-resistant gene. All the 
mosquitoes were allowed to feast 
on mice infected with the malar- 
ia parasite. 

After multiple generations 
were allowed to reproduce, the 
results showed that there were 
more genetically-engineered 
mosquitoes than wild-type ones. 
This finding indicates that the 
transgenic mosquitoes were bet- 
ter able to reproduce than their 

normal counterparts. 

Marcelo-Jacobs Lorena, a lead 
author of the paper, says, “It was 


previously believed that trans- 
genic mosquitoes are weaker 
(less fit) than their non-trans- 
genic counterparts. Our findings 
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The changing face of cancer: acceptance and hope 


Lh ou have can- 
cer.” 

Even two 

decades ago, 

those words 


would have been a death sen- 
tence, but with improved screen- 
ing mechanisms and treatment, 
much has changed today. 
Screening can detect cancers 
of the breast, colon, rectum, cer- 
Vix, prostate, oral cavity and 
skin at early stages. For most of 
these cancers, early detection has 
been proven to reduce mortality. 
Cancers that can be prevented or 
detected earlier by screening ac- 
count make up about half of all 
new cancer cases. The five-year 
survival rate for these cancers is 
about 86 percent, due to earlier 


| diagnosis. 


Despite these advances, the re- 
currences of cancer in Tony Snow, 
President Bush’s White House 


| press secretary, and Elizabeth 


Edwards, wife of Democratic 
presidential candidate John Ed- 
wards, demonstrate that all are 


| susceptible to this illness, some 
even for the second time, despite 


suggest that when fed on ma- | 


laria-infected blood, the malaria- 
resistant transgenic mosquitoes 
actually have an advantage over 
non-transgenics. It may therefore 
be easier than previously thought 
to introduce genes that confer 


malaria resistance into wild mos- | 


quito populations.” 

The finding that these trans- 
genic mosquitoes are more fit 
than wild-type mosquitoes gives 
hope to researchers that they 
may one day be a viable solution 
to the problem of malaria. If the 
transgenic mosquitoes are to pro- 
vide relief from malaria once re- 
leased into the wild, they need to 
have a better chance of survival 
than the normal insects. 

There are concerns with the 
research, however. When fed 
blood that was not infected with 
malaria, both mosquitoes fared 
equally well. This could prove to 
be a problem because transgenic 
mosquitoes would have to show 
better fitness feeding on any type 
of blood, not just malaria-infect- 
ed blood, if they are to replace 
wild-type mosquitoes. 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 
2.7 million people die of malaria 
each year. 75 percent of them are 
African children. Moreno and 
the rest of the team at the School 
of Public Health are working to 
make transgenic mosquitoes in 
the wild a reality as a solution to 
this problem. 

Moreno comments, “While 
the advantage that the transgenic 
mosquitoes have over their non- 
transgenic counterparts is signif- 
icant, it is not sufficient to drive 
the resistance genes into mos- 
quito populations in the field. A 
high priority at the moment is to 
develop methods to accomplish 
this goal.” 

Keith Parent ‘07, a political sci- 
ence major and Africana studies 
minor, says of this development: 
“It’s clear from discussions on an 
international level that malaria 
represents an unprecedented is- 
sue of global proportions. It’s 
also clear that ... a breakthrough 
of this magnitude could not only 
help governments and communi- 
ties within the African continent 
but also all of mankind.” 





Tech Watch: liquid robots and seli-repairing metals 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Robots flexible enough to 
squeeze through tiny cracks, 
and metals that can fix their own 
bends or dents are both on the 
horizon, according to recent re- 
search studies and proposals. 

Both technologies rely on me- 
tallic compounds with “memo- 
ry” for past shapes. These met- 
als may be as strong and flexible 
as other alloys, but display the 
unique ability to flip back to their 
original form given a stimulus 
such as electric current. 

Self-repairing metals are al- 
ready a reality, at least in the 
laboratory. Researchers at the 
University of Illinois describe a 
method for producing these spe- 
cialized substances in the online 
edition of the journal Science. 


Most industrially produced 
metals consist of many micro- 
scopic crystals of metal atoms. 
The trick to making flexible and 
form-changing metals is to create 
a mix of small and large crystals. 

The researchers developed a 
process for synthesizing alumi- 
num and gold sheets with ex- 
ceedingly small crystal sizes: 100 
nanometers, or a tenth of a percent 
of the width of a human hair. 

Because of the tiny crystalline 
size, these metals are able to snap 
back to their original shape if they 
are deformed; all that is required 
is the application of heat. 

In principle, this technique 
should be applicable to a wide va- 
riety of industrially-useful metals 
and metal alloys. Self-repairing 
metals could be useful in any 
number of consumer products 
and scientific applications. 


advances in medical technology 
and screening mechanisms. 

Snow was diagnosed with 
advanced colon cancer, had his 
colon removed in 2005 and went 
through six months of chemo- 
therapy. A week ago, doctors re- 
moved a tumor and discovered 
additional cancer in his liver and 
other parts of his body. 

Elizabeth Edwards’ breast 
cancer has returned to her ribs 
and other areas after her prior 
fight with cancer in 2004. Her 
condition, labeled as “incurable” 
but “manageable,” will probably 
lead her to face chemotherapy for 
the remainder of her life as she 
has Stage IV breast cancer. 

However, Edwards has ad- 
mitted that she will get a high 
quality of care that many others 


| are not able to obtain, indicating 


| 


the role that class plays in cancer 
treatment. Snow will also be as- 


APL craft approaches inner planet 


The MESSENGER probe, launched in August 2004, will begin observations of Mercury's surface and atmosphere in 2011. 





Liquid robots are more of a 
brainstorm at the moment: the 
Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) has 
just released a request for propos- 
als for designing and building 
them. The request would provide 
federal funding for researchers to 
develop “ChemBots.” 

DARPA envisions tiny robots 
that are able to perform some 
function, such as_ delivering 
nano-scale payloads, through 
miniscule holes and cracks. To do 
this, the robot would need a great 
degree of flexibility — in effect, 
it would need to act almost as a 
droplet of liquid. 

These ChemBots could con- 
ceivably find use in a wide variety 
of situations, from military ap- 
plications to medical treatments. 
Any practical use for ChemBots is 
likely to be years in the future. 
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"COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 
John and Elizabeth Edwards discuss the recurrence of her breast cancer and her prognosis at a press conference on March 23. 


cer rates have stabilized. 

According to the National 
Cancer Institute, there has been 
an overall decline in cancer death 
rates for all race and ethnic pop- 
ulations, which was first noticed 
during the early 1990s. 

Declining rates are more pro- 
nounced among men (1.6 percent 
per year from 1993 to 2003) than 


sured the best treatment. 
According to an American 
Cancer Society study, five-year 
survival rates were 10 percent 
lower for people in poorer U.S. 
counties that were studied com- 
pared to those one grade up. 
Cancer is much more treatable 
when de- 
tected early. 


breast cancer mortality rate at ev- 
ery age, and a lower survival rate 
than white women. The five-year 
survival rate for white women 
diagnosed with invasive breast 
cancer is 90 percent while the 
five-year survival rate for black 
women diagnosed with invasive 
breast can- 
cer is only 


However, in- Bra ir 77 percent. women (0.8 percent per year from 
surance and SL RE Se These _ 1992 to 2003). Mortality rates are 
sence TSi G ( | statistics seen as the best indicators of 
which _ in- uest 0 umn demon-_ progress against cancer. 

cludes mon- strate the In the NCI’s recent “Annual 
ey, time and unfortunate Report to the Nation on the Sta- 


tus of Cancer, 1975 to 2003,” the 
Institute suggests that the stabili- 
zation of breast cancer incidence 
may be related to the rapid dis- 
continuation of hormone replace- 
ment therapy, a known risk factor 
for the cancer. 

From 1995 to 2003, mortality 
rates decreased for 11 of the 15 
most common cancers in men 
and for 10 of the 15 most common 
cancers for women, according to 
NCI reports. 

Among men, the three lead- 
ing causes of cancer mortality 
from 1993 to 2003 continued to be 
cancers of the lung, prostate and 
colon/rectum. Among women, 
cancers of the breast, lung and 
cancer/rectum take the top three 
spots responsible for mortality 
from 1993 to 2003. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
part of the Edwards and Snow 
remission situation is the media 
coverage. Elizabeth Edwards’ 
situation represents a remarkable 
case of how even Stage IV cancer 
is not stopping the family from 
embarking on a run for the presi- 
dency in 2008. 

While many have criticized 
John Edwards for this move, it 
shows an amazing change from 
the days before Betty Ford’s breast 
cancer came to be public knowl- 
edge in the early 1970s when the 
disease was rarely mentioned in 
public. 

These situations offer hope 
that even advanced cancers can 
be managed and that Americans 
will be able to lead healthy lives 
for many years post-treatment. At 
the same time, they also indicate 
the need to address disparities 
in the healthcare system which 
seem to hinder the treatment of 
cancer for many. 


existence of disparities in care 
across racial and ethnic divides. 
Cancer incidence has declined 
over the past two decades. Rates 
decreased slightly in men overall, 
but increased from 1987 to 2003 
by 0.3 percent due to an increase 
in lung cancer rates. Breast can- 


education as well as maintaining 
a long-term relationship with a 
physician, are key to getting early 
testing. This excludes many who 
do not have these resources. 

The National Breast Cancer 
Coalition indicates on its Web site 
that black women have a higher 
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The DARPA request does not 
specify one particular way to de- 
sign the ChemBots. Flexible met- 
als, such as those developed by 
the University of Illinois team, 
are one possibility. 

If a robot were made out of 
a flexible but strong material, it 
could squeeze through a tiny 
space and then revert to its origi- 
nal form once on the other side. 

Many small animals, such as 
octopi and insects, are able to fit 
themselves through such narrow 
openings. 

Other means of achieving the 
same goal include substances 
that are able to exhibit both solid 
and gel-like properties, robots 
that can fold up into significantly 
smaller volumes, and devices that 
can disintegrate and subsequent- 
ly reassemble themselves into the 
same form, 





5 , __ COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.NEWSCIENTISTCOM 
The proposed “ChemBots” would share many of the physical properties of a liquid. 
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Make ourself and the awards 
‘ iven range trom 
a cool NL kite Patriotic” and 
“Beauty in the 
Air” to “Ingenu- 
ity” and “Witti- 
est.” If you start 
building and 
planning now, 
you may be ready 
in time for the 
42nd annual fes- 
tival next year. 


Materials: 
¢ Butcher cord 
or thin garden 
twine 
¢ Scotch tape 
or glue 

e The YNL 
section 

2 Two 
Seu tenn oy, 
straight sticks 
e Whatever you 

need to decorate a 
e Ribbon for the tail 





Compete in 
okkaku 
kite battle 


1. Make a cross with the 


_two sticks, with the shorter One of the 
stick placed horizontally across most opular 
the longer stick. Make sure that forms of kite fly- 


__ both sides of the cross piece are equal 
in width. 

2. Tie the two sticks together with the 
string so they are perpendicular. Glue the 
joint together for extra strength 

3. Cut a notch at each end of both sticks where 
the string can fit. Snip a piece of string that is 

long enough to reich all around the kite frame. 
Loop one end of the string in the top notch 
and fasten it by wrapping the string around 


ing events is the 
Rokkaku Battle. 
Imagine the kite 
fights from The 
Kite Runner, mi- 
nus the traumatic 
post-fight events and the glass-coated strings. 
According to the official rules from the Smithson- 
ian Kite Festival website, kite flyers, known as pilots, 
can take their opponents out by “cutting a flying line 


: " MARIE CUSHING/NEWS-LETTER 
The skies of the capitol were studded with kites during 
the 41st annual Smithsonian Kite Festival on Saturday. 


~ YouR News-LETTER - 





the stick. Repeat for the 
other corners, and fin- 
ish by wrapping the 
string a few times 
around the top of 
the stick naeithe 
frame is taut but 
doesn’t warp 
the sticks. 

4. Lay YNL 
flat and place 
the stick frame 
face down on 
top. Cut around 
it, leaving edges 
big enough so 
you can fold 
them over the 
frame and glue 
down so it is tight. 

5. Create the kite bri- 
dle, to which you will 
attach the flying line 
by attaching a piece 




























| 





MARIE CUSHING/NEWS-LETTER 
All you need are some clear skies, a nice gentle breeze 
and a rocking kite to have an enjoyable afternoon. 






or bridle, tipping, or blocking their 
wind.” Tee a kite causes it to 
lose by taking out another pilot 
through tackling them or other- 
wise interfering with them on the 
ground is strictly prohibited. You 
earn points for both survival and 
taking others down. 

The Smithsonian Kite Festival 
hosts a lengthy Rokkaku_ battle 
that draws a large crowd. It is very 
easy to get sucked into the drama 
of kites battling it out, especially 
when you choose a kite to root for. 
A favorite at this year’s festival was 
“Eagle Eye,” a vicious competitor 
decorated in the patriotic style of a 
bald eagle. 

For more information about 
Rokkaku, or the Smithsonian Fes- 
tival, make sure to check out the 
website at littp://kitefestival.org. 

— Marie Cushing 


Sometimes a song Is so perfect 
that it is considered untouchable 
and could never be covered. And 
sometimes another band can 
come along and put their own 
spin on a song that creates a 
whole new sound. Some folks 
thought Dylan's “All Along the 
Watchtower’ was perfection; 
then Hendrix came along and | 
put his stamp on the song to |. 
create an instant classic. Here’s ‘Courtesy oF HTTE:|/ | 
some songs that revitalize the John Mayer's acoustic stylings add to 
classics they remake. the eerie feel of Radiohead’ “Kid A.” 


Title 


“Rocket Man” 








Cover Artist Original Artist 


My Morning Jacket Elton John 


Van Morrison 


Radiohead 


“Crazy Love" Maura O'Connell 
“Kid A" 


“Run On" 


John Mayer 


Johnny Cash Odetta 


“Bitches Ain't Shit" 
“Handle With Care” 
“Gone Daddy Gone” 


Ben Folds Dr. Dre 


Jenny Lewis Traveling Wilburys 
Gnarls Barkley Violent Femmes 
“Mad World” 


“See My Friends” 


Tears for Fears 


The Kinks 


Gary Jules 


Gravenhurst 


“Comfortably Numb” Scissor Sisters Pink Floyd 
Dexy’s Midnight 


Runners 


“Come on Eileen” Save Ferris 


Compiled by Marie Cushing 


Number one song after number one song 








of string to the top and bottom loops. 

6. Make a tail by tying a small ribbon roughly every few 
inches along the length of string. Attach the tail to the loop at 
the bottom of the kite. 


Show your kite-flying skills at the annual 
Smithsonian Festival at the National Mall 


This past Saturday, the skies of the Nation- 
al Mall were dotted with kites during a Tako 
Age Taikai, or kite festival. The annual event, 
a memorable part of the National Cherry 
Blossom Festival, draws massive crowds from 
across the nation and even the world. 

Hundreds of participants piloted their kites 
above the grass and gravel between the Capi- 
tol Building and the Washington Monument. 
Not even a few tangled kite strings or kites 
stuck in trees could keep the hundreds of par- 
ticipants down. The FAA requires by law that 
kites weighing more than five pounds cannot 
fly heigher than 500 feet; luckily the 555 foot 
tall Washington Monument provided a handy 
guideline. 

The festival first ran in 1967 and is spon- 
sored by the National Air and Space Museum. 
Participants are challenged to design their kite, 








COURTESY OF NITTP:/WWWTHOMPSONTRIO.COM 
If you don't feel like making a kite, there are plenty of 
elaborate kites just waiting to be purchased. 
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Spring Break 
w/ STS to Jamaica, 
Mexico, Bahamas and 
Florida. 
Are you connected? 
Sell Trips, Earn 
Cash, Travel Free! 
Call for group discounts. 
Info/Reservations 
800-648-4849 


www.ststravel.com 





Spring Breakers 
Wanted 
Book Early and Save 
Lowest Prices 


s 3 
} 1-800-426-77 00 
















ADOPTION 
Happy couple wishes 
to adopt an infant. We 
can offer lots of love 
and financial security. 
Visit 
www.adopt4you.com 
or call 
Sandy and Andrew 


(866) 382-9431 


The secret 
everybody must get! 
~ Hi; this is an invita-~ 
tion to “YOU” for par- 
ticipation in a very 
important matter. 
Upon qualification by 
registration, you will 
be granted financial 








reward and great hon-| — 
or as a featured Forum| — 


guest on our Interna- 
ional Broadcast Series 


(713) 492-0481 | 


Highest Security 
Home 
ust 4 blocks from cam- 
pus. 
5+ bedrooms with 3 % 
bathrooms. 


Amenities include: 
modern bath w/ Ja- 
cuzzi, off street park- 
ing, private patio, 
decks, modern kitchen, 
washer/ dryer, updated 
plumbing and electric. 
Plus extensive secu- 
rity system and much 
more! 


Rent $2,280 

+ utilities. 

aun Contact: 

| alexanderjhu@yahoo.com 





5081) York’ Road 
Near Recher. Theater. 
4V0"583.5535 
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By DEMIAN KENDALL 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 
Everyone loves an 
story. We love to see Rocky knock 
out Ivan Drago, the 


underdog 


Hoosiers win 
the state title 
Globo-Gym 

David and Goliath story hit 


thing about the 


Some 
sasoftt 
spot in our hearts, and this week 


the 


cheered was the 


whom the crowd 


David for 
freshman tennis 
player David Maldow. His Goliath 
Mary Wash- 


was ranked No. 7 in 


was John James from 
ington, who 
the country until his match with 
Maldow 

“Everyone there was watching 
Dave’s match, because it was two 
nationally ranked tennis play- 
spectator Kyle Keane ‘10 


tell James was 


ers, 
said 
getting 
messed up a serve. He kept talk- 
Wake up! 


“You could 
frustrated every time he 


ing to himself, saying 
Wake up!” 
Ranked No 


13 in the coun- 


Average Joe’s topple 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


DAVID MALDOW, MEN’S TENNIS 


try until Saturday’s match, Mal 
dow played through a tough first 
against Boosted by 


support of his coaches and 


set James 


the 


teammates and the several fans 
that lined the chain link fences 
surrounding the court, Mal- 


dow fought through 12 grueling 


games, coming out on top, and 
winning the set 7-5 
“The first set was really tight,” 


Maldow said. “It came down to a 
break. After the first set, he got a 
little discouraged and I just kept 
with how I was playing, keeping 
the ball in play and making him 
and he eventually broke 
down in the second.” 


Maldow 
enth-ranked James in the second 


Miss, 


destroyed the sev- 
set in a mere seven games 
The win against James 
marked Maldow’s sixth straight 
victory. the win was 
even more important for his team. 
Maldow’s 


win- 
ning 6-1. 


However, 


stellar performance 


led the Blue Jays to a rally in the 


SB 
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Rocky Maldow-a: the new underdog in town 


singles competition as his team- 
mates fought past ninth-ranked 
Mary Washington, winning four 
of the six matches 

match, Maldow 
and his doubles partner, fresh- 


Earlier in the 


“If you are train- 
ing with or playing against Dave, 
you know that you will have to 
work hard to keep points going 
and that you will have to hit your 


best shots if you want any chance 


said of Maldow, 





man Dan My at beating him. 
ers, tallied the z He is never 
only Blue Jay VMULAG nervous and 
victory in the STATISTICS looks to capi- 





doubles com- talize on points 
petition with Year: Freshman in which he 
a 9-7 win over Major: Undecided thinks his op- 
Mary Wash- Ppa ; ponent may be 
ington’s Eddie Position: ist Singles getting tight. 
Carver and Hopkins Highlights: You can never 
Evan Goff. Currently ona six-game have a com- 
Maldow fought win streak, has beaten two fortable lead 
off two match nationally ranked opponents against Dave 





points in his 





because he is 





doubles match 
with Myers, 
clinching the victory that would 
eventually decide the final team 
That match was all the 
Blue Jays needed going into the 
singles competition, and Hop- 
kins finished the day 5-4 against 
Mary Washington. 

Dan Myers, not only Mal- 
dow’s doubles partner, but also 
his close friend and pledge 
brother in the Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon fraternity, had only the 
best to say about his teammate. 
“He’s definitely the stand-out 
guy on the team,” Myers said. 
“He's very team-oriented. Never 
one to slack off during practice, 
he’s always very intense. Being 
his doubles partner, I can tell 
you he’s a great partner to have 
and he’s been very supportive 
throughout the season.” 

Maldow’s performance this 
season has been exemplary for 
any player, let alone a freshman. 
In the fall season, he fought his 
way to the Regional Finals at 
Salisbury University, and in the 
spring, he’s come up the victor 


score. 


against two other nationally- 
ranked opponents. 
Sophomore teammate and 


SAE big brother Tripp Weber 


Charles Village's 
Best Pizza 


Large Cheese Pizza 
$8.50 


Student Discount 
OF: Tae y-Vorer=) o} K=ta 


CAC CIC) Pe OF Fg (=) 
410-243-8844 


one of the best 
at mounting 


comebacks.” 


Despite his national ranking, 
despite his unchallengeable No. 1 
spot on the team as a freshman, 
and despite each win against the 


powerhouses of the tennis cir- | 


cuit, Maldow remains humble. 
Although all eyes were on the 
freshman prodigy : last Saturday, 
Maldow could only examine his 
performance in terms of how it 
benefited his team. “The team’s 
doing well, which is obviously 
the most important thing,” Mal- 
dow said. “This win against Mary 
Washington really boosted our 
confidence. In a few weeks, hope- 
fully we'll be going to NCAAs 
and doing some damage there.” 
Maldow and his teammates 
will hit the courts on Wednesday, 
Apr. 4, as fellow Centennial Con- 
ference rivals Washington College 
make the trip up to Baltimore. The 
battle begins at 4 p.m. as the two 
undefeated teams struggle for 
conference dominance. When the 
match begins, keep an eye out for 
a slight tremble in the racquet of 
any player who stands opposite 
the net of the freshman star and 
Athlete of the Week, David Mal- 


dow. 
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Sophomore sprinter Charles de los Reyes took eighth in the Towson 100-meter dash 


Sutoyo beats freshman 


mark in 800-meter dash 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Chantel Priolo also finished in 
nearly the same spot, with Laucik 
placing 14th and Priolo placing 
15th in the discus event. 

The men’s squad fared slightly 
better than the women’s team 
did last Saturday — for the short 
distance, long distance and field 


| contingents were all represented 
| well by at least one person at the 


invitational. Senior Jason Dubyo- 


| ski placed 11th in the 400-meter 


hurdles with a time of 56.59. 

In the field, sophomore Adam 
Waddell continued on his rapid 
rate of development by placing 
fifth in the pole vault thanks to 
his leap of 4.15 meters. Sopho- 
more Peter Li, who has repeat- 
edly progressed meet by meet, 
placed 11th with a 13.46-meter 
throw. 

For the long distance run- 
ners, freshman Graham Belton 
claimed 13th place in the 5K for 
running the distance in only 


15.55.19, and was the only runner 
to place under 20th place. Junior 
James Bronson captured 20th in 
the 800-meter run. Senior An- 
drew Bauerschmidt and fresh- 
man Noah Jampol finished in the 
1500-meter run in 23rd and 24th 
places respectively. Bauerschmidt 
finished with a time of 4:13.91, 
while Jampol crossed the line at 
4:15.06. In the 400-meter dash, 
freshman James Walker placed 
22nd with a time of 50.97. The 
only record to fall was a fresh- 
man record, courtesy of Nate 
Sutoyo’s performance. He ran the 
800-meter run in 2:00.75 to break 
Bronson’s freshman record, set in 
2005. 

“This past weekend was either 
hit or miss [as] some people 
excelled while others fell flat,” 
Bronson said. “Overall, this meet 
was mediocre, but we're hoping to 
build on this experience and utilize 
the experience gained to take the 
season one race at a time.” 


Thousands of college 
students are addicted 
to this kind of pot. 


Gambling is a common part of college life, but some 
le{=1@) @) (= 6]=10(6) 4 aloe]0(0| (enero mn@mel-lanle)|alene|alene(=im alae) 
syo]a(e]Uism=)asle)e(e)arlpsalaciaeriaclaeme ican (ser trouble. 


So take precautions to prevent problems. Set q limit 
on the time and money you spend gambling. 


If gambling is Causing a problem for you or someone you know, call 
the National Problem Gambling Helpline (800.522.4700) for 
confidential help 24/7 or goto www.ncpgambling.org 
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Fourth-quarter loibles prove costly for m. lax 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
defense did not allow a goal 
until the waning moments of the 
second quarter. In large part, this 
was due to the constant pressure 
the offense kept on the Carolina 
defense, which lessened the load 
on the defense. 

The Blue Jays’ offense kept 
up that pressure throughout the 
second quarter, scoring three 
more goals. Sophomore attacker 
Tom Duerr, junior midfielder Paul 
Rabil and sophomore midfielder 
Brian Christopher led the charge 
each with an unassisted goal. 
However, the Tar Heels produced 
a second-quarter run of their 
own, scoring six goals in an 11- 
minute span, ultimately tying 
the game, 6-6, by halftime. — ‘ 

“At that point in the game, we 
had a few penalties, which led to 
some Man-up opportunities for 
UNC,” junior midfielder Garrett 
Stanwick said. “They capitalized 
really quickly.” 

By: the third quarter, both 
teams appeared to have settled 
as the quarter was quite evenly 
played. Hopkins out-shot North 
Carolina by just one, 11-10, and 
each team scored three times 
to keep the game knotted at 
nine apiece. Offensively and 
defensively, the Blue Jays looked 
sharp. Schwartzman had _ his 
most saves (3) of any quarter, 
while the offense kept pelting 
North Carolina goalie Grant 
Zimmerman with fast shots. 
Zimmerman nevertheless had 
the last laugh as he finished with 
15 saves in the contest. 

However, the once-balanced 
scales were tipped in the fourth. 
Three minutes into the quarter, 
Byrne responded to an early 
fourth-quarter North Carolina 
goal by earning a hat trick with 


%& 


Senior defenseman Jamison Koesterer recovers a ground ball and heads toward midfield during the 7-5 home loss to Virginia. 


his third goal of the game. But 
much to the Jays’ dismay, Byrne’s 
quick strike was the final goal 
for Hopkins as it was all North 
Carolina from that point. The 
Heels added three more goals 
in the game’s final 12 minutes to 
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seal the deal. 

“We made some poor decisions 
on the defensive end and in the 
transition game that allowed 
UNC to get some second chances, 
and they took advantage of it,” 
Skakandi said. 








Everybody hates Joakim Noah 


don’t know what it is. May- 

be it’s the teeth that never 

seem to straighten despite 

arduous trials with both 

see-through braces and In- 
visalign. There is something dis- 
comforting about those choppers 
— which are perpetually covered 
ina mucus-like film — that seem 
to be in worse shape than Albert 
E. Gator’s teeth. Another distinct 
possibility is the baneful exis- 
tence of that ratty-looking, prepu- 
bescent mustache the man keeps 
forgetting to shave — a much 
more serious offense than Adam 
Morrison’s preposterous lip-liner 
of last year’s 





ducts and rolling down your 
puffy cheeks. 
Touching? Eh, not quite. 
Noah is one of those rare 
athletes that comes around evy- 
ery blue moon that, for no good 
reason, fills people’s hearts with 
hate. Copious amounts of articles 
have been written about the topic 
(ESPN’s Pat Forde claims Noah 
is majoring in.“human nature” 
because of all the hate-filled 
abuse), hundreds of Facebook 
groups have been created in hon- 
or of it (including “Noah Looks 
Like Chewbacca” and “Joakim 
Noah=Sloth from Goonies”), and 
broadcasters are 


tournament. constantly ques- 
It could be tioning how 
the hair, he’s handling 
bunched up the disgusting 
in a bedrag- chants from 
gled ponytail a opposing fans. 
with frayed, es What's ___ really 
dried-out >TINS HO surprising is 





curls spiral- 
ing from his 
forehead. No- 
body knows 
when he last 
took a show- 
er. Scholars maintain this infor- 
mation was lost centuries ago. 
What about those screams? Oh, 
those mid-putback-dunk yells 
compounded by the fist-clenched 
punch to the chest as if the guy 
is trying to resuscitate himself. 
These caveman roars do a terrible 
job of imitating Mufasa. The “vi- 
sual” combines with the “physi- 
cal” to create a perfect storm of 
enmity. How I loathe thee, Joa- 
kim Noah! 

After Florida finished off 
their spanking of the inexpe- 
rienced Ohio State Buckeyes, 
84-75, the world thought that it 
would be granted reprieve from 
the short clips, never-ending 
segments, and commercial shots 
of this scary member of the “Ga- 
tor Boys.” Inexplicably made 
the focus of the tail end of the 
CBS broadcast for the Division-I 
Men’s Basketball National Cham- 
pionship, the cameras zoomed 
in on Noah as he scoured the 
stands for his mother. (Mind 
you, the shot was not glued to 
the garne’s Most Valuable Player 
guard Corey Brewer celebrating 
with his family members). Vio- 
lently pushing aside drunk fans, 
9-month-old babies, and terrier 
puppies alike, Noah began to 
scale the treacherous stairs like 
“ing Kong ascending the Em- 
sire State Building. Once he em- 
raced his mama, tears, I'm sure, 
flooding from out of your 





Matthew F Murray 
Ruffled Feathers 


that most indi- 
viduals wait to 
voice this kind 
of hostility to- 
wards athletes 
when they reach 
the prime of their professional 
careers and are bringing in the 
big bucks (See: Manning, Peyton 
and Rodriguez, Alex). 

Not to say that Noah isn’t 
talented — there is no doubt 
he’s good — but he is nowhere 


near the pinnacle of his life as 
a world-class sportsman. 
dence of this fact was readily 


available to all those who wit- | 


nessed last Monday’s game — 
Noah played a mere 21 minutes 
and was the only starter to not 
score in double digits. So, we can 


rule out envy of his natural ath- | 


letic ability as the root of all this 
evil rancor. What about heart- 
stopping good looks? Hardly. 
During last year’s champion- 


ship game, the UCLA cheer- | 


leaders — fair arbiters when it 
comes to judging beauty — ex- 
pressed their disgust with the 
not-so-handsome Noah as he 
blew kisses and flirted with the 
blonde-haired babes. This, of 
course, causes us to also cross 
“hunk of man-meat” off the 
jealousy list as well. 

Other than his love-affair with 
half-sucking/half-chewing _ his 
overly salivated mouth guard, his 
ineffectiveness with the English 
language (apparently he’s fluent 
in French though), and flamboy- 
ant post-game dances — there is 
no reason to hate Mr. Noah. 

That is, if you're a Florida fan. 

Because, when you're bask- 
ing in the glory of back-to-back 
national titles in the sunny city 
of Gainesville — you can thank 
Noah. 

And all those haters who kept 
the man motivated. 











| have all the energy, go ona good | 
Evi- | 


| end of the game, and they ended 
| up with the last run.” 
On Saturday, Hopkins will | | 
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Ultimately, the BlueJays didnot 
put themselves in good position | 
to end the game in the same 
manner in which they had started 


it. In the final quarter, they went | | 


1-for-6 on face-offs and mustered | 
only five shots, a total which was 


not good enough against North | | 


Carolina. The closing of the | 
game featured a ready Tar Heels 
team that appeared poised and a 


struggling Hopkins squad that | | 


was struggling to find its way. 
“It was a game of runs. It 
seemed like one team would 


| particularly 
| because Hopkins went to New 


| | the 
| Having swept series against both 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
The to TCNJ was 
disappointing 


loss 


Jersey looking for revenge. Before 
Monday’s game, the Jays had lost 
their past two match-ups to the 
Lions by only one run, the most 
recent coming in this past spring 
training. Bad luck kept the Jays 


| off the board in Arizona, and a 


run in the top of the ninth sealed 
a 5-4 with for the Lions. 

“We should’ve beat [TCNJ] in 
Phoenix,” Babb said. “We just hit 


everything right at them.” 


But in spite of the tough 


| loss, the Jays have looked their 


best where it counts: against 
Centennial Conference. 


McDaniel and Swarthmore, they 


| sit atop the conference at 4-0, a 


half-game in front of Gettysburg 
and Ursinus. A tough road lies 


| ahead, however. 


“{ think there are four teams 


| that are good this year, other 
| than us: Haverford, Gettysburg, 


Ursinus and Franklin & 


Marshall,” Babb said. 


The Jays have yet to face any 


|| of these teams, and they first 


have series against Washington 
College and Muhlenberg before 


| they face the first of their major 
| conference rivals — Gettysburg 





run, and then things would | |= 


switch,” assistant coach Bobby 
Benson said. “Unfortunately, the 
momentum was with them at the 


play another ACC team from the | 





Baseball throttles 
conference rivals 


— next Tuesday in Penn. 

Luckily by then the Blue Jay 
offense will have been buoyed 
by the return of junior left-fielder 
Jon Solomon. Solomon, hitting 
about .500 through eight games 
before succumbing, to injury, can 
contribute immediately as he is 
expected back in today’s game 
versus Washington. 

Animproved Hopkins offense 
would be a frightening thing 
for the rest of the conference, 
as the Jays are already on 
top of the Centennial in just 
about every relevant offensive 
category. Senior catcher Rob 
Sanzillo — named Centennial 
Conference Player of the Week 
each of the past two weeks — is 
leading the league in runs with 
22 and batted .444 over the last 
week to contribute to Hopkins’ 
league-best team batting average 
of .380. Sanzillo’s .442 season 
average, four homers and 1.273 
OPS has caught the attention of 
professional scouts. When asked 
if he thought Sanzillo could be 
drafted, thus joining former Jays 
Paul Winterling and Matt Righter 
in the professional ranks, Babb 
didn’t hesitate. 

“| do,” Babb said. 

The Jays take the field at home 
today against Washington at 3:30 


p-m. 
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state of North Carolina, hosting | Junior first baseman Matt Benchener swings away during the first game of the Rut- 


Duke, at 1 p.m. 


| gers-Newark doubleheader. Benchener is batting .353, slugging .579 with 11 RBI. 





V. Lacrosse quakes at the sight of Penn 


For the first time ever, the Lady Jays suffer a ghastly eight-goal loss to the No. 14 Quakers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 


| the 16th-ranked Pioneers. 


“Watching film and pointing 
out those little things after the 
[Penn] game definitely opened 
our eyes to what was happening 
and thank goodness they were all 
easily fixable problems,” Janice 
said. 

Hopkins stormed Denver with 
a six-goal barrage in the first 
10 minutes. Key provided the 
ignition for the Jays’ first offensive 
blaze on Sunday. The perennial 
Tewaaraton Trophy candidate 
returned to form, ending her day 
with five goals and four assists, 
while continuing to climb the list 
of all-time NCAA points leaders, 
rising to the sixth spot this week. 

The Pioneers didn’t allow the 
Jay’s comfortable lead early in 
the game to last, countering soon 
after with five consecutive goals. 

“Denver is a very good team 
and we had to fight hard for the 
win. We jumped on them early, 
but knew they wouldn't go away,” 
Tucker said. 

The Jays tacked on three 
more before the half, with Key 
sandwiching two goals around 
freshman attacker Samantha 
Schrum’s 18th goal of the season. 
Schrum scored in each of her first 
eight career games and is looking 
like a phenom and future leader 
on this Blue Jay squad — not 
unlike what Key is right now. 

“(Samantha] has a ton of 
potential,” Tucker said. “There 
will never be another Mary Key 
— but Sam is on the right path to 
making a tremendous impact on 
this program.” 

The game carried on in similar 
fashion into the second period. 
Though the Jays never forfeited 
the lead, the Pioneers never fell 
behind by more than four goals 
and nearly closed the gap a 
number of times in the half. 


“The team kept _ their 
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Senior attack Mary Key shoots and scores during a 15-13 victory against Denver. 
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composure and put a good 
Denver team away,” Tucker said. 
“Tt was a big win for us.” 

The Blue Jay defense that was 
widely touted in the preseason 
gave yet another semi-lethargic 
performance; again, barely able 
to keep their competitors at bay 
in a close match. 

“We have strong defenders 
that play their hearts out, but 
have been up and down with 
our ability to shut teams down,” 
Tucker said. “I see positive 
adjustments being made every 
day on the defensive end of the 
field and we are on track to put it 
all together from here on out.” 

The offense has picked up the 
slack to the best of their ability, 


but with only half the team play- 
ing at their expectations, it will 
be difficult for the Lady Jays to 
come out on top in the end. 

A grueling stretch of games 
lies ahead, including a match-up 
against the defending Division 
1 champions — Northwestern 
— in the next few weeks. 

“If we want to be one of the 
top teams, we have to play the 
top teams,” Tucker said. “We will 
prepare as always — lots of film, 
a strong scouting report and in- 
tense practices. Hopefully we 
will have good officiating crews 
and execute on game day.” 

This Sunday, the Jays will 
head to Tennessee to take on the 
Vanderbilt Commodores. 
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Div You Know? 


Coming off an injury-plagued season, 
Milwaukee Brewers ace Ben Sheets has 
a lot to prove. He took a great first step 
to quiet doubters by pitching a two-it 
complete game on opening day, needing 
only 104 pitches for 27 outs. It was the 
first opening-day two-hitter since the 
Braves’ Tom Glavine did it in 1992. 


CALENDAR 


THURSDAY 
Baseball vs. Washington 3:30 p.m. 
W. Tennis vs. Dickinson 4 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse vs. Duke 1 p.m. 
M. Tennis vs. Swarthmore 2 p.m. 
M. and W. Crew — All-Day JHU Invite 





M. Lax draws the short — 


stick vs. UNC Tar Heels 


By MICHAEL GLENWICK 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Coming off of a tough loss to 
Virginia, the Hopkins men’s la- 


crosse team was hoping to bounce 


back against No. 15, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill, by getting off to a solid start 
and finishing the game strong. 
The Blue Jays 
did manage 
to accomplish 
one of those 
goals — the 
former of the 


two — yet ignited a furious first 
half of scoring proved to be futile 


by the conclusion of the contest. 
The Jays fell to the Tar Heels, 13- 
10, at Chapel Hill. The loss puts 
the team at 4-3 this season. 

With a combination of good 
play between the attackers and 
the midfielders being compli- 
mented by contributions from 
the defenders and senior goalie 
Jesse Schwartzman, Hopkins 
started off very well against the 
Heels. Still, even by taking twice 
as many shots (12) as the Heels 
(6) did, the Blue Jays did not get 
on the board early. In fact, the 
Jays first found the back of the 
net with two minutes left in the 
opening quarter. Having finally 
drawn blood, the Jays kept at it 
on route to scoring three goals in 


the final two minutes of the first 


quarter and the first two minutes | § 


of the second quarter combined. 


It was co-captain and senior | 
attacker Jake Byrne who got | f 
things rolling. His goal, the first | 


of the game, came off of an as- 
sist from sophomore midfielder 


Austin Walker. Byrne’s goal was | 


his tenth of the season, putting 
him in double-digits in that cat- 


egory for the third consecutive | 


season. Freshman midfielder 
Michael Kimmel soon followed 
with his ninth of the season, only 


12 seconds before the first quar- | f 


ter whistle blew. Fewer than two 
minutes into the second quarter, 
Byrne added another one, put- 
ting the Blue Jays up, 3-0. 

“We were moving the ball re- 
ally well early on, which gave 
us a lot of good shots from good 
places,” said co-captain and se- 
nior midfielder Brendan Skakan- 
di. “One thing our offense has 
been working on is getting better 
quality possessions and _ better 
ball movement to help get some 
open, easier looks at the goal.” 

Meanwhile, the defense held 
its own, virtually shutting down 
North Carolina’s attack. Helped 
in part by some careless Tar 
Heel turnovers and a dearth of 
offensive opportunities for the 
Heels, the Schwartzman-led 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Freshman midfielder Michael Kimmel launches a shot in a losing effort vs. Virginia. 
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Junior center fielder Rob Pietroforte makes a sparkling diving grab in a recent home game against Rutgers-Newark. Pietroforte’s bat has been even better, hitting .424. 


Despite TONS loss, baseball tops i Centennial 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Eighty-eight. It’s a pretty big 
number. If that’s what it says on 
top of your Orgo test, you're pret- 
ty happy. If it’s how many runs 
you've outscored your opponents 
by in only 18 games, you're even 
happier. Welcome to Blue Jay 
baseball. 

With almost half the season 
in the books, the Jays have con- 
tinued the trend of the past few 
years of an explosive offense. 
They’ve scored 175 runs, an aver- 
age of almost 10 per game. 

“We've hit the ball well,” said 
head coach Bob Babb, a master of 
the understatement. 

Hopkins set the tone early in 
the season, putting 20 runs on the 
board in their first game. So far, 
the powerful line-up has kept it 
rolling. The Blue Jays have scored 
10 or more runs 10 times and 15 
or more four times, helping them 
to earn national regard. In the 
last American Baseball Coaches 





V. Lax on a mile-high after beating Denver 


After a disappointing loss to the University of Pennsylvania, the Lady Jays rebound vs. Pioneers 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Staying true to their nature, 
the 2007 women’s lacrosse team 
once again proved that you can’t 





hold them 
down for 
long. 

The Lady 
Jays, ranked 
No. 13 in the 
Inside Lacrosse 


poll, were knocked around by 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Quakers in a 12-4 drubbing last 
Wednesday. Hopkins emerged 
from the rubble on Sunday, keep- 
ing pace with the University of 
Denver Pioneers for a 15-13 win 
to snap the visiting squad’s 10- 
game win streak. 

The reliable Blue Jay offense 
was unexpectedly silenced by 
Quakers, who had not defeated 
the Jays in any of their past meet- 
ings. It was a different story 
this year as UPenn is currently 
the winningest team in the Ivy 
League so far this season, with 





; 


Offensive consistency has 
been a mainstay for the team 
in 2007, and not capitalizing on 
scoring opportunities will un- 
doubtedly continue to hurt the 
Lady Jays. With reigning All- 
Americans senior attacker Mary 


. Key and junior midfielder Kadie 


Stamper limited to one and two 
goals in the match, respectively, 
the Jays had little chance to claim 
the victory against the Quakers. 
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“Penn has a strong defense and 
we got away from our offensive 
strengths that game; moving the 
ball, staying spread out, and find- 
ing the open girl on the back side,” 
head coach Janine Tucker said. 

Like their three other losses 
this season, the team took the 
game as a learning experience. 
They made quick adjustments, 
which proved effective against 

CONTINUED ON Pace A711 






Junior midfielder Lauren Schwarzmann speeds past her Pioneer pursuer on Sunday. 
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Association (ABCA) Poll, the Jays 
were No. 19 in Division III. 

But they can’t count on raking 
every game. Even the best team 
can hit a slump, and it looks like 
the Jays have a small one brewing. 
After railing : ah 
McDaniel, 15- 
1, on Friday 
and Swarth- 
more, 10-2, 
during theday 
on Saturday, the bats began to cool 
in the nightcap versus the Garnet 
Tide. The Jays still overcame the 
Swarthmore squad by a score of 
5-1, but having amassed their low- 





est run total since a disappoint- 
ing 3-2 loss to York, the curse on 
their bats was cast. Too bad they 
were on their way to the Garden 
State to face The College of New 
Jersey (TCNJ) on Monday. TCNJ is 
ranked 13th in the division. 

“We played our worst game of 
the year on Monday,” Babb said. 
“We went up to New Jersey and 
were flat.” 

The numbers agree. With a 
score of 8-2, the six-run loss was 
the team’s worst deficit of the sea- 
son. TCNJ's five-run fifth inning 
was the worst frame the Jays have 
allowed since giving up six to 


Webster during the Spring Break 
trip to Phoenix, Ariz. on March 
15. But in the Webster game, 
Hopkins scored 12 to win, 12-9. 
The offense against TCNJ was a 
different story, cobbling together 
only five hits. In addition to their 
uncharacteristically quiet of- 
fense, the Jays compounded their 
problems with a tired defensive 
effort. A costly error from senior 
second baseman Jan Christie cost 
the Jays three unearned runs. 

“T don’t know why, but we’ve 
been lackadaisical in the field,” 
Babb said. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





()'Grady smashes steeplechase record 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Last Saturday, the track and 
field team competed at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Outdoor 
Invitational. The long distance 
runners led the charge for the 
women’s team, while on the 
men’s side of things the team 
had several strong performances 
across the board. 

Sophomore Rachel Hogan 
once again put in the best work 
of the day, finishing a stellar 5th 
in the 5,000-meter run. Running 
the 5K in a time of 18:19.59, Ho- 
gan was followed by sophomore 
Bhavna Abbi who finished 13th. 

Also showing promise in 
her race was freshman Laura 
Paulsen. She received 10th place 
in the 1500 meters for her ef- 
forts 4:50.14. Paulsen, who feels 
more comfortable running in 
the 5K than in the 1500 because 
of her cross-country experience, 
expressed her desire to return a 
longer distance. 

“The pace [for the 1500-meter 
race] went out a little slower than 
I thought it,” Paulsen said. “This 
Friday, Ill be running in the 5K, 
not the 1500. There’s supposed 
to be some tough competition, 
so hopefully I'll be able to stick 





with the front 
pack and get 
a time that 
will qualify 
me for na- 
tionals.” 
Fresh- 
man Mary 
O’Grady was 
the only oth- 
er runner to 
place in the 
single digits. 
She finished 
8th in the 
steeplechase 
with a time of 
12:55.11 — a 
new school re- 
cord. Surpris- 
ingly enough, 
it was her first 
time _ partici- 
pating in the 
steeplechase, 
which is a 
3K race that 
includes five 
steeples (or 
large wooden 
hurdles) and 
a large wa- 
ter pit for seven laps after the 
first 200 meters. Since it she has 
only run the event once, O’Grady 
looks to improve on her brand 


INSIDE 


Where's Maldow? On the 
Athlete of the Week page 
Looking for a he inspira- 


tional underdog story? Good, be- 
cause we've got one for you. Da- 


| vid Maldow is a freshman tennis 


player that’s emerged as the Blue 
Jay star of, well, today. Page A10. 
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“Player Haters’ Ball” 
welcomes Joakim Noah 


Two-time national champion 


junior center Joakim Center is the 


most hated player in all of college 


sports. But why? Columnist Mat- 
thew Murray attempts to resolve 
this quandary. Page A11, ry % 


iis 3 
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Sophomore pole vaulter Adam Waddell jumped 4.15 meters. 


new school record. 

“In two weeks] at West 
Chester, Pa, I hope to cut my 
time down to 12:30,” O’Grady 
said. “I see this as possible since 
I only had one day of practice on 
the hurdles and no practice with 
a water pit [before the last meet}, 
which is what I will be practicing 
with this coming week.” 

Although the Blue Jays had 
few notable placers, there were 
still many Hopkins runners that 
struggled — together at that — to 
best their times from previous 

meets. Freshman Viann Nguyen 
and sophomore Kathy Horn 
placed 37th and 38th respectively 
| in the 400-meter dash. Freshman 
Krystina Laucik and junior 
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Puoto Essay 


After what seemed 
like a never-ending win- 
ter season this year, the 
capitol, and Homewood 
Campus for that matter, 
are in bloom, BI2. 


Arts 


* The — Barnstorm- 
ers’ production of the 
Broadway hit musical 
Urinetown opened this 


= week. See what our re- 
225i viewer had to say, B6 
SS ae 


FEATURES 


* This past week, the 
Center for Social Con- 
cern hosted its annual 
Chocolate Festival. 
_ Check out how sweet it 
was, B3. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Is that my bread plate or 
_ yours? What's with all of the 

> forks? What should I order at a dinner 
interview’ “/hatif I'm served something that | 

don't like- or f/m allergic) How can | start 
appropriate conversation at a business luncheon? 


Seniors, Join Dean Paula Burger for a special “must 

do” event before graduation: a three-course dinner and 

lighthearted talk about important life skills needed as 
you prepare to embark on the world beyond JHU. 


ON degant, hvCC~COMMSE Anner designed lo prowide gyradualing BDCVUCHKS 
6 C CG a, 


wilh exsenttal busines @ socal hqulle info FURAUOWN: 


Wednesday, Lpril MLS AGLD: ry al Or3 pn 


CrE CAE CZ 5/3") 
OME: Commans Grand Ballroom 


py ee licks are Ml available at S 70. OO cach th rough lhe 
Va ) - | A = : 
: Sif hins Ca Sruvcleement Office al 
% 4028 106-2224 


% 
igen outta Ata, i 7 Y d ‘? " a7 10 Tha 1d oH oY L s > " .) > 7 ‘| ao ? 
€ fae Exclusively tov members of the senior class, The Rules of Engagement will be an evening of elegant dining and lively.conversation where 
Beg Dean Faula Burger will discuss the most essential etiquette principles that a Hopkins grad will need as they Prepare to make their indélible 
mark on the world. The evening will serve as a fun and interactive retresher of both social and business etiquette, Covering k 
: 3 y : 3 f s ; 5 A : cs 
trom the appropriate location of plates & silverware to the basic rules of or fering wine and food at a business engagement 


Business ~SMive 8 rer nosed, 
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Leave Helen’s Garden 


leeling full 


will be the first to admit 
that I love the lunch op- 
tions around Charles Vil- 
lage. Carma’s meatball 
rocket, Eddie’s tuna sand- 
wich, Donna’s chicken salad ... 
even Tamber’s promises to sat- 
isfy a midday greasy craving for 
grilled cheese, and One World 
surprises meat 
hearty nachos. 
Most people would not publi- 
cize this view because the fact is, 
such a “gen- 
erous” state- 
ment has the 


lovers with 


Connelly 


and cheery 


ful lunch choice or even an af- 
fordable romantic dinner for 
two, diners will be pleasantly 
surprised with this underrated 
treasure. 

The modest-sized row house 
boasts two dining rooms, a roof- 
top garden and a smoke-free 
bar, providing an unexpected 
amount of open seating during 
even the busiest hours of the 
week. Paintings by local artists 
hang above  safari-patterned 
booths, cre- 
ating an am- 
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eep, dark secrets are on d 


By SASHA ROUSSEAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Each week thousands of peo- 
ple send their secrets to Frank 
Warren, hoping that he’ll broad- 
cast them to the world. These 
people seek connection, release 
and validation through the post- 
ing of their secrets on his Web 
site. Each week, Warren chooses 
only twenty secrets to show. 

As the leader of the grass- 
roots secret-sending movement 
dubbed PostSecret, Warren 
himself has become a kind of 
folk hero. The self-proclaimed 
“most trusted man in America,” 
he gives talks and book sign- 
ings across the country. Last 


| Sunday, he came to Baltimore’s 


biance that 
Seem ‘ne Mw . ; is casually 
arnis the funky ve 
reputation Dining Destinations ‘xix et 


a food critic, 
instantly undermining the legit- 
imacy of his or her opinions. 

I am not claiming that the 
area surrounding Johns Hop- 
kins could be accurately de- 
scribed as an epicurean heaven, 
but now that the neighborhood 
has been blessed with fast- 
food superstars Einstein’s and 
Chipotle, it is difficult to deny 
that casual lunch options close 
to campus continue to improve, 
particularly for a cost-conscious 
college student. 

Whether you are in the mood 
for a burrito the size of your 
head or a light salad, Charles 
Village has a handful of con- 
venient and satisfying options. 
With spring fever in the air, the 
weather getting warmer and the 
year quickly coming to an end, 
it is the perfect time to explore 
Baltimore’s more refined alter- 
natives that will surely win over 
dinners with quality, variety 
and charm. 


HELEN’S GARDEN 

2908 O’Donnell St., Canton 
(410) 276-2233 
http://www.helensgarden.com 
KKK 


A traditional Baltimore 
structure with cheerful yellow 
trimming splashes color along 
Canton’s quirky restaurant row 
on O’Donnell Street. Inside, a 
painted floral mural embellish- 
ing the narrow brick hallway 
welcomes visitors to Helen’s 
Garden, an enjoyable dining 
destination perfect for any meal 
of the day. 

Whether you're looking for 
a cute breakfast spot, a taste- 


phisticated. 

The slightly off-beat decor 
is highlighted by an eclectic 
menu of international influ- 
ences. Lunch platters vary be- 
tween a salmon ciabatta sand- 
wich grilled with horseradish, 
red onion, tomato and spinach 
to a persian salad tossed with 
mixed greens, fresh mango, 
pear and feta. Another excep- 
tionally notable choice is the al- 
mond-crusted tomato sandwich 
with portobello, chevre, pesto 


Visionary Art Museum for a 
PostSecret presentation and ex- 
hibit. 

The exhibit was in the muse- 


| um’s gift shop, Sideshow. Secrets 


were posted at eye level on the 
walls, and sat in spinning book 
racks. The exhibit line stretched 
almost a block, from the entrance 


| desk at the front of the museum 


to the end of the store. People 


| stood in groups of two or three, 


mayonnaise and roasted red | 


peppers on pita. Finally, don’t 
miss the spinach and parmesan 
omelette with toast and crispy 
potato slices. 

In addition to Helen’s savory 
cuisine, all week long the res- 
taurant offers excellent, 
pensive glasses of wine for half 


the price, between 11:30 a.m. | 


and 8 p.m., claiming the title of 
Baltimore’s longest happy hour. 
Furthermore, diners on a budget 
.can enjoy a three-course wine 
dinner for $29 on Tuesdays, 
any entree for $12 on Wednes- 


day, and $14 bottles of wine on | 


Thursday. 

Stepping into Helen’s Garden 
is more like entering Helen’s 
house, where each individual is 


inex- | 


giggling and passing extra cards 
through their ranks. 

Visitors milled around 
outside too, clutching clean 
copies of a PostSecret book or 
two. Some gathered in the large 
barn behind the museum to 
watch a slide show of Warren’s 


| favorites. The crowd numbered 





treated like a personal guest vis- | 


iting for a home-cooked meal, | 


not just a paying customer ar- 
bitrarily stopping in for a quick 
bite to eat. Sounds too good to 
be true? Fortunately, several 
experiences have proven this 
to be fact, not fantasy. After re- 
questing to have my eggs fried 
instead of scrambled with my 
Mexican breakfast platter, the 


waiter agreeably accepted my | 
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about 200 people at any given 
moment. It was predominantly 
young and female, though there 
was a smattering of middle- 
aged women and quite a few 


hand-holding — couples. All 
were hushed and _ vaguely 
reverential. 


At a few minutes past noon, 
Warren entered the barn to give 
a speech about the PostSecret 
movement, its origins and his 
own. Only about half of the 
listeners had chairs, though no 
one fought for the few seats that 
were left. Everyone seemed to be 
on their best behavior. 

Warren spent about an hour 
talking about PostSecret, giv- 
ing details on the project but not 
many on himself. He represent- 
ed himself as a kind of cipher, as 
a conduit for the in-progress art 
piece that is PostSecret. 

A few years ago, Warren, 
a small business owner, was 
going through a difficult period 
in his life. He turned to art to 
work through his feelings, and 





Motivation is more than half the battle 


y name's Kelly 

and I am an ad- 

dict. I don’t al- 

ways know why I 

do it. It’s become 
a habit, like brushing my teeth, or 
maybe even a bodily function like 
eating or sleeping. My body needs 
it and I must have it in some form 
or another everyday, sometimes 
two times per day. When I’m 
forced to go without it, it bothers 
me, plaguing my mind ... I know 
it’s not the norm, but it’s no longer 
in my control. Sometimes it hurts 
in the beginning. My body tells 
me to stop, but my mind says keep 
going, because the initial shock 
can be hell, but I know euphoria 
awaits. It’s only a matter of time 
... so I continue to run. 

It’s no secret. Health and fit- 
ness has become a huge part of 
my life. As an athlete, personal 
trainer and fitness enthusiast, I 
try to “preach the good wor 4 
I'm in the battle to change the 
statistics by getting people to be 
active, start feeling better about 
themselves and prevent future 
health problems. I know it’s hard. 
There is temptation everywhere 
we look. It can be tough to get 
out of bed in the morning, tough 
to go to the gym after a stressful 
day. There are fast-food restau- 
rants and fattening foods every- 

where we turn. So what now? 
he key is motivation. It’s not a 
one-time deal. Starting an exer- 
sise program is not a guarantee 
} ae you need motivation 
Vian Garren training to run 
the Boston Marathon on April 16, 
07, I have been training for the 
called “most prestigious road 
race” since the beginning of Janu- 
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ary, and there are days when I 
wake up (especially those cold 
winter days) when I just do not 
want to put on my running shoes. 
What keeps me going? How does 
my training log always get filled? 
I’ve discovered it’s the thrill of suc- 
ceeding, going a little bit harder, 
faster and farther than the previ- 
ous week. There are times when I 
want to stop after only mile three, 





Kelly Gonzalez 
Busy Bodies 


but if I did that every time I would 
never be able to run 26.2 miles. My 
goals and objectives — my desire 
— gets me out the door. Everyone 
has it in them. Maybe your pas- 
sions aren’t running and exercise; 
motivation plays a major role in 
anything that you do, but having 
the motivation to take care of your 
body must be a priority. A healthy 
diet and regular exercise program 
keeps your mind and body work- 


ing for you. 


Tips to get motivated 
Ae moving! 


Set goals: make a plan 
Try setting a long-term goal. 
Maybe you want to fit into last 


year’s jeans, run a 10K, look hot 


y 





in a bikini this summer or build 
size and strength. Whatever 
your goal may be, the first step 
toward reaching it is defining 
what it is, determining whether 
it is realistic for you and your 
body type and setting objectives 
to reach that goal in a particu- 
lar time frame. It is important 
to make sure that you, and not 
someone else, are the one who 
sets your goals. If you want it for 
yourself, you will be more likely 
to achieve your . Don’t try to fit 
into the media’s “model-skinny” 
look, or force yourself to build 
more muscle because you caught 
your girlfriend checking out the 
ripped guy down the hall. Until 
you have the desire to accom- 
plish your fitness goal, don’t ex- 
pect great results. 


Be flexible 


Okay, so you decided what 
your goal is and set objectives to 
reach it. You made a plan to go to 
the gym at least five times each 
week, do 30 minutes of cardio 
at 65 percent of your maximum 
heart rate (220 minus age times 
intensity (.65)), and do a balanced 
full-body strength training pro- 
gram week for 45 min. twice 
each week. Great job. Now you 
have to stick to it — make it hap- 
pen. Don't stress out if you miss 
a day. Stuff happens. Just try not 
to make missing workouts a hab- 
it. On days that you absolutely 
cannot make it to the gym, don't 
think there is nothing you can do. 
Try to squeeze in sporadic physi- 
cal activity by taking the stairs, 
walking briskly to class, do- 
ing push-ups and sit-ups as a 10 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://[WWW.POSTSECRETCOM 


Every Sunday, PostSecret posts reader-submitted secrets on its Web site. These postcards document individuals’ most private secrets, rang- 
ing from fears to jealousy. PostSecret creator Frank Warren displayed some of his favorite selections at the VMA last Sunday. 


ended up entering Artomatic, an 
annual D.C.-area show targeted 
towards amateurs and art world 
outsiders. 

For his Artomatic project, 
Warren handed out 300 blank 
postcards bearing simple 
instructions: write down a 
secret that has never been told, 
remain anonymous and send it 
straight to his home address in 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Warren received about 100 of 
his pre-printed cards back, and 
at the end of the Artomatic exhi- 


bition, he thought that would be 
the end. 

But more postcards kept 
getting stuffed into his mailbox 
every day. They camein, scribbled 
with shopping lists, the secrets 
squeezed into the corners. They 
came in, elaborately decorated, 
keys and suicide notes taped to 
their fronts. Some of the secrets 
were scary, or sad or heavy: “I 
miss the war,” read one card. 

The most common remains: “I 
pee in the shower.” 

As the movement grew in 


power, Warren set up new fo- 
rums for the secrets to be dis- 
played and shared. He created 
the blog PostSecret, which has 
since become one of the top five 
blogs in the world. He’s put out 
three PostSecret books: PostSe- 
cret: 
from Ordinary Lives, The Secret 
Lives of Men and Women: A Post- 
Secret Book, and My Secret: A Post- 
Secret Book, aimed at the young 
adult crowd. Secrets were even 
featured in the All-American 


Extraordinary Confessions 
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Five golden tickets for one good cause 


By SARAH SABSHON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In the entrance to the Glass Pa- 
vilion, the wafting scent of choc- 
olate was undeniable. With tables 
filled with chocolate samples and 
delicacies, it was evident that the 
Center for Social Concern’s an- 
nual Chocolate Festival was in 
full swing. 

Every year, the CSC, the um- 
brella organization for over 50 
volunteer groups on campus, 
hosts the Chocolate Festival in 
order to raise money for specific 
non-profit projects run by the in- 
dividual groups. The goal is for 
the money to go back to the Bal- 
timore community, sponsoring 
programs that will enhance the 
Baltimore neighborhoods. 

The Chocolate Festival 
seemed like a natural choice, ac- 
cording to sophomore Tiffany 
Chen, the lead organizer for 
this year’s festival. “Everyone 
likes chocolate and we wanted a 


fundraiser that no one has ever 
really tried before.” This is the 
third year that the CSC has host- 
ed the Chocolate Festival. 

Even so, the Chocolate Festival 
committee members spent the 
last three months looking for ven- 
dors all over the Baltimore and 
Maryland area, plus a few from 
D.C. and Virginia. These vendors 
included everything from large 
companies such as Godiva and 
Lindt to small, neighborhood- 
based operations such as Truffles 
By Emily and Edelweiss Bakery 
and Café. 

Upon entering the festival 
with a $5 donation, students 
got five tickets to sample any of 
the chocolate or participate in 
activities such as “Name that 
Chocolate,” building your own 
chocolate house, or guessing the 
number of M&Ms in a jar. Many 
students especially enjoyed the 
chocolate fondue fountain. Ven- 
dors, although they attend the 
Festival and offer samples for 
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LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
Students helped their peers satisfy both sweet tooth and Baltimore at the Chocolate Festival. 


free, hope that students will re- 
member them and buy their 
products. 


Many of the vendors were 


Chocolate Festival veterans, and 
consider it a great venue to show 
off what their businesses are all 
about — that is, aside from choc- 
olate. 


For Maria Gruzynski, the rep- 


resentative from Whole Foods, it 
was her second time at the Fes- 
tival. “This is a great event for 
me to come and be different than 
everyone else. At Whole Foods, 
we're about great taste and be- 


ing healthy. It sets me apart,” 
she said. With a table filled with 
pamphlets on healthy eating and 
featuring carob treats in addition 
to chocolate with spirulina, Gru- 
zynski certainly had one of the 
most unusual stands. 

Another of the more exciting 
vendors was Donna Calloway, 
founder of the local ice cream 
shop Dominion Ice Cream, lo- 
cated on the corner of 32nd and 
St. Paul Streets. Priding her 
business on its creativity, 
Calloway offered samples 
of ice cream flavors such 
as sweet potato or spinach. 
Although skeptical at first, 
most tasters found the “va- 
rieties,” (as Calloway calls 
them) unexpectedly deli- 
cious. Made from fresh, 
raw vegetables, these milk- 
based ice creams have lots 
of vitamins, minerals and 
amino acids. 

According to Calloway, 
she created Dominion Ice 
Cream to address two is- 
sues: first encouraging 
healthy eating in children, 
and second, helping to 
end the problem of obe- 
sity in America. With only 
99 calories per scoop, this 
ice cream is definitely a 
healthier option for a warm 
summer day. With Cold 
Stone about to move in 
across the street, Calloway 
said she isn’t worried. “I 
welcome Cold Stone. I'll let 
them do what they do best 
CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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‘Sale sex’ 


hroughout our teen- 

age lives, the topic of 

safe sex is bashed into 

our heads over and 

over again. Our sexual 
education courses sound similar 
to the scene in Mean Girls, “Don’t 
have sex, because you will get 
pregnant and die! Don’t have sex 
in the missionary position, don’t 
have sex standing up, just don’t 
do it, okay, promise? Okay, now 
everybody take some rubbers.” 
Sure, it is extremely important to 
Practice safe sex as a preventa- 
tive measure against most Sexual 
Transmitted Infections (STIs); 
however, most don’t realize that 
using a condom isn’t 100 percent 
safe. Safe sex can actually still be 
dangerous. 

The most common STI here 
on the Homewood campus is the 
Human Papilloma Virus (HPV). 
It is better known as genital 
warts. According to the Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion, there are over 100 different 
strains of the virus, 30 of which 
are transmitted sexually. The vi- 
rus infects the genital areas of 
both men and women, including 
the skin of the penis, scrotum, 
vulva and anus and the linings 
of the cervix, vagina and rectum. 
The virus can cause warts to ap- 
pear on the genital areas, usually 
in a cauliflower shape. 

The warts can be single or mul- 
tiple red swellings on the genital 
region, and can be flat, raised and 
varied in size. The outbreak can 
feel uncomfortable and irritable 
with itchiness being a dominant 
symptom. 

I'm guess- 
ing at this point 
that you may 
be _ disgusted 
and wanting to 
put down the 
paper and con- 
tinue _ playing 
Snood on your 
computer. But I 
implore you to 
continue read- 
ing, as three out 
of every four 
sexually active individuals read- 
ing this will, at one point, be in- 
fected by a strain of HPV. Those 
who are virgins but participate 
in other sexual activities are still 
at risk. 

The most frightening aspect 
of HPV is the fact that condoms 
do not prevent contraction. The 
virus is passed by simple skin- 
to-skin contact. Something that 
is as “innocent” as dry hump- 
ing carries the risk of trans- 
mission. Whenever an infected 
individual's genital area comes 
into contact with his partner’s, 
the infection can be exchanged. 
Since condoms do not cover all 
the genital areas (this includes 
the rectal area where outbreaks 
can occur), HPV can still be 
passed while practicing safe 
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There is no way to cure HPV; however, there are various ways to control the virus. The vaccine currently on the market, Gardasil, 
will prevent four different strains of the virus linked to cervical cancer. The vaccine is recommended for girls aged 9 and up. 


sex. It’s discouraging to think 
that though you are a cautious 
individual, one night of fun can 
result in the contraction of an 
Stl: 

Planned Parenthood states 
that at any point, over 20 mil- 
lion people in the United States 
are infected with HPV. Here at 
Hopkins, it is the number one 
STI that the Health & Wellness 
Center treats. Most individuals 
do not show 
visible signs of 
the infection. 
Genital warts 
will not appear 
on their bodies. 
Think of it as a 
pyramid. The 
base represents 
the individuals 
who will never 
be infected. 
The largest por- 
tion in the cen- 
ter symbolizes 
those who have HPV but do not 
have genital warts. Lastly, the ti- 
niest top area stands for the peo- 
ple who are infected by the virus 
and show visible outbreaks. 

There are many unknown fac- 
tors associated with the infec- 
tion. An individual can contract 
it anywhere between one week 
and eight months after coming in 
contact with an infected partner. 
Infections can last anywhere be- 
tween six and 24 months, and can 
consist of an unlimited number 
of relapses. During this period, 
an individual can still infect oth- 
ers. Sometimes the virus remains 
dormant, not producing visible 
signs and hypothetically staying 
in the body indefinitely. Of course 
in this situation, the person may 
not even be aware that he poses a 


risk to others, being oblivious to 
the infection. 

The most certain diagnosis of 
HPV results from the detection 
of genital warts. For guys, there 
is no HPV test besides the visual 
recognition of an outbreak. This 
isn’t as bad as it seems, because 
for males HPV doesn’t cause any 
major health risks. Conversely, 
for women, high-risk strains 
of HPV are directly correlated 
to the development of cervical 
cancer. Sexually active women 
should receive an annual pap 
smear. An abnormal pap smear 
may indicate the presence of cer- 
vical cancer. 

Abstinence is the only com- 
pletely effective method for pre- 
venting an infection. For those 
not willing to make that sacrifice, 
continue using condoms! Though 
it won't fully prevent an infec- 
tion, it does decrease the risk. 
Remaining ina monogamous re- 
lationship will also decrease the 
risk of contraction. But there is no 
direct correlation between slutti- 
ness and the risk of contracting 
HPV. 

The University of Washington 
found that the virus has infected 
80 percent of individuals with 
four or fewer partners. Health & 
Wellness offers two methods of 


treatment: They can freeze the | 


warts with liquid nitrogen, or 


the course of six months, is 100 
percent effective in prevent- 
ing the contraction of four viral 
strains directly related to the de- 


velopment of cervical cancer. Be- | 


cause the vaccine has only been 
on the market for a few months, 
some health insurance compa- 
nies, including Hopkins’, do not 
cover it. At Health & Wellness 
the vaccination costs $145. It is 
the most effective for those who 
have never been exposed to the 
virus. 

It’s important to remember 


that if you have genital warts, | 


you aren’t alone. Hundreds of 


Hopkins students may be in- | | 


fected and many may not even 
know it. Though it can be un- 
comfortable and embarrassing, 
it can clear up quickly and poses 
minimal health risks. Never feel 


ashamed, because you may have | 


done everything in your power 


to prevent it. As long as you | 
practice safe sex, you are not to | 


blame. 
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Say what youre really 
thinking on a postcard 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
Rejects’ “Dirty Little Secret” vid- 
eo last year. He presents PostSe- 
cret and its offshoots as a kind of 
collaboration between the secret- 
senders and himself — by writer 
and editor. 

Warren's view of art as an am- 
ateur adventure is in step with 
that of the Visionary Art Muse- 
um itself, which also focuses on 
art from untrained artists. This 
is the second year that Warren 
has chosen to present at his pro- 
claimed “favorite museum in the 
world.” Both the museum and 
Warren himself sought to pres- 
ent the exhibition of amateur 
work as a way of forging social 
connection, and Warren, espe- 
cially, presented PostSecret as a 
kind of therapy. He emphasized 
the cathartic power of confes- 
sion. 

Julie, a 30-something blonde 
from D.C., left Warren’s talk with 
her face aglow. She’d met Warren 
a few times, attended his origi- 
nal Artomatic show, and owns 
all three of the PostSecret books. 
She described the experience of 
viewing the secrets as “magi- 
cal” and “overwhelming,” and 
attended the presentation in the 
hopes of gaining insight into the 
PostSecret mission. 

Yet Julie’s joy was based in 





the voyeuristic aspect of reading 
other people’s secrets. Even when 
viewing the secrets in the midst 
of a crowd, the joy is a lonely, 
personal one. “Any time you're 
reading, you're still secluded’ 
she said, shrugging. 

PostSecret often seems less 
about sociability than about 
isolation. The secrets are anon- 
ymous and silent. They hang 
alone, with a border of empty 
space between each one and the 
next. Each secret is presented as 
a discrete unit. And the readers 
themselves are usually seeing 
the secrets in the privacy of their 
own homes, at their computers, 
alone in their own rooms. Even 
the public space of the museum 
becomes private through the na- 
ture of the exhibit. 

PostSecret is a method of 
confession without consequenc- 
es, and the guilty, angry and 
repressed of the world reach 
out to it with open arms. But 
in a method of confession that 
promises no consequence, there 
is also no absolution, and no real 
support. 

Where is the catharsis in 
Warren stuffing an anonymous 
secret into a file cabinet drawer? 
Where does the art project end, 
and the therapeutic misfire be- 
gin? 








a a Bat i# 
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| Anxious fans awaited Frank Warren's presentation at the VAM this past Sunday. 





prescribe an acidic, self-applied | 


removal cream. Neither treat- 


ment cures the infection. There | 


is no for cure HPV, nothing to 


remove the virus from your sys- | 


tem. Individuals must simply 
wait it out. 

The great news is that there is 
now an HPV vaccine for women, 
called Gardasil. The vaccine, ad- 
ministrated in three doses over 





Lifes a box of chocolate for charity 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
and I'll do what I do. They offer 
something completely different. 
There is an audience for healthier 
ice cream and that’s who I’m ad- 
dressing.” 

Student volunteers, clad in 
chocolate brown T-shirts, helped 





all of the vendors man their ta- 
bles. Most volunteers are mem- 
bers of the organizations covered 
by the CSC. Sophomore Xela 
Smith is one of the co-directors 
of the Conservation Society. She 
was manning the raffle table, 
where students could exchange a 


4 LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
Community chocolate lovers offer samples of their treats at the Chocolate Festival. 


ticket for the opportunity to win 
a pound of homemade chocolate. 
“This is the most unpopular table 
because we don’t actually give 
out chocolate,” she said, laugh- 
ing. 

Despite sitting by herself, 
Smith is happy to help out. “This 
event is a great idea and it defi- 
nitely draws a crowd,” she said. 
Smith explained that because the 
Conservation Society is a small 
group and doesn’t get a lot of 
funding, the Festival is a great 
opportunity for the Society to get 
the funds that it needs. 

Freshman Ramén Taylor, 
a member of Cooking 4 Love, 
helped to sell baked goods. He 
figured that cooking and baking 
went well together, mentioning 
“real meals and sweet teeth,” asa 
reason for him to offer his exper- 
tise to the organization. 

This year, the Chocolate Fes- 
tival managed to raise around 
$2,000 in cash, and the J-Cash is 
still being counted. Attendance, 
according to Chen, was about the 
same as last year, although stu- 
dents said that quality of the as- 
sorted activities was better than 
usual, and the Festival seemed 
more fun than in past years. Ap- 
plications for money were avail- 
able at the Festival, and they are 
due by April 9. 

With lots of chocolate, prizes 
and fun activities, the Festival 
was a rousing success, leaving 
students with whetted appetites 
for next year’s Chocolate Festi- 
val. 
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minute study break. 


Make it fun 
Exercise shouldn't be a chore. 


Your body thrives on physical 
activity, so let your body have it 


| by doing things you enjoy. Try a 
| group fitness class to get moti- 


vated by an instructor and other 
participants. The energy is con- 
tagious. Try working out with a 
friend, so that when you feel less 
than invigorated for a sweat ses- 
sion, your friend can help push 
you along, and together the two 
of you will get through it. 


Little by little: Keep track of 
your results 


If you're not happy with your 
body right now, try listing what 
you are doing right and what 
you are doing wrong. Focus on 
cutting out one “bad” thing each 
week. For example if you tend to 


| eat late at night out of boredom, 


know that it is a weakness and 
try to prevent it. A goal will seem 
impossible if you try to fix every- 
thing at once. You have to take 
small steps. After you accomplish 
this objective, note how great you 
feel. You will start to value and 
want that feeling of achievement, 


and. it will motivate you to make 


other small changes one by one. 
It’s also a good idea to keep 


Working out with a friend or taking an exercise class are two great 


a journal of your progress. This 
way there are no surprises. Keep 
track of your nutrition: How 
many calories you should be con- 
suming, how many were actu- 
ally consumed in a day and how 
many were burned. A training log 
is a great way to ensure improve- 
ments, because seeing improve- 
ments will keep you coming back 
for more. Keep track of strength 
and cardiovascular improve- 
ments. You will be amazed at 
how fast your body can adapt to 
the demands of exercise. 


Mind over matter 


Sometimes we perceive exer- 
cise as being harder than it re- 
ally is. You don’t know what you 
are capable of until you try. It is 
important not to push yourself 
too hard and see exercise as “no 
pain, no gain” — who wants to 
keep doing something painful? 
You must know your limits and 
be realistic, but also not afraid to 
break out of your comfort zone. 
Walking on the treadmill for 
30 minutes at three miles per 
hour every day is a great start- 
ing point, but your body quickly 
adapts, and you must change the 
duration or intensity to continue 
getting results. Plateaus (when 
results stop) are discouraging, 
so it is important to know that 
you must progressively impose a 
higher demand on your body so 
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Being fit's about the baby steps 


it will continue to release more 
energy. Try cross-training to pre- 
vent boredom and work different 
muscles. Don’t get stuck in a rut! 


Just do it! 


To keep myself motivated, I 
keep motivational quotes beside 
my computer, a place I go to ev- 
ery day. This continually reminds 
me of what I want to achieve. An- 
other tip is to lay out your work- 
out clothes the night before as a 
reminder that it is planned into 
your day. If all else fails, blast the 
pump-up music and start moving. 
Luckily it doesn’t happen often, 
but if there are ever times when 
I am truly having a hard time 
motivating myself to workout or 
run, I trick myself by repeatedly 
telling myself how fun it is to go 
on a 16-mile run: How I “love the 
beautiful scenery, the time to be 
alone with my thoughts and the 
de-stressing effects.” After finish- 
ing the run, lam always glad I did 
it, and yes ... | even had fun. 

It’s not easy. If exercise and 
eating healthy were easy, 65 per- 
cent of Americans wouldn't be 
overweight. Find ways to mo- 
tivate yourself every day. You 
must make physical activity and 
healthy eating a part of your ev- 
eryday life, because consistency 
builds habit, and once it is a habit 
it is no longer a battle. Be fit, be 
healthy, be happy. 
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Marketing class brings competition to campus Canton café is a 


By PHIL JEONG 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Cell phones are becoming 
multi-functional figurines. Think 
of the time we spend using them 
each day — they are a very in- 
tegrated part of our daily lives. 
Compare this to the clunky cell 
phones we were used to in the ‘90s 
for the simple purpose of mobile 
communication. It has gotten to 
the point where people can man- 
age their MySpace accounts on 
their phones, or purchase $30,000 
extravagant “jeweled up” Vertu 
cell phones (check them out!). 

With Apple’s new iPhone ap- 
proaching its release, who knows 
when these little gadgets will put 
away telephones into your grand- 
ma’s antique collection. In the 
ever-changing cell phone indus- 
try, some Hopkins students are 
happy to advertise a new network 
banking service, dubbed PHIRE, 
which allows you to access your 
bank accounts and transfer mon- 
ey to different locations with the 
touch of your cell phone keypad. 

Sapphire Mobile Systems, the 
company behind PHIRE, claims 
their product is “secure” and 
“easy to use”. 

This idea and service is similar 
to the concept of online banking, 
but more conveniently, someone 
can use his or her cell phone as 
the medium. 

The company expects the main 
target market to be people who are 
in between the ages of 18 and 30 
— young adults 


tising and Pro- 
motion,” and is 
offered in the En- 
trepreneurship & 
Management de- 
partment of the 
University. Un- 
der the supervi- 
sion of professor 
Leslie Kendrick, 
EdVenture  Part- 
ners, a company 
that sponsored 
the Sapphire Col- 
legiate Marketing 
Challenge, had 
approached — the 
students in the 
class with the op- 
portunity to help 
design the adver- 
tising campaign 
for an  up-and- 
coming product. 
The students 
accepted, and 
worked as though 
the class were an 
internship, form- 
ing an organized 
marketing agen- 
cy and perform- 
ing two main 
duties of conduct- 
ing promotional 
events and ren- 
dering advertis- 
ing presentations. 
The ultimate judgment day for the 
group will be the presentation for 
the Sapphire Mobile Systems’ ex- 
ecutive board. The six schools that 
are budgeted by 





and college stu- 
dents who are 
more used to 
cell phones and 


It is difficult on cam- 


pus getting people 


the company 
are responsible 
for their presen- 
tation, and the 


are in need of jnvolved. I liked that winning insti- 
making small 4s tution receives 
transactions challenge a lot. scholarship 
such as payin funds — which 
cell phone bille mae JUNIOR ALYSON will be given to 
or receiving HeEttrRIickK the _ business/ 
spending mon- marketing de- 
ey from parents. partment of the 
For this appeal of their product, school. 


the company decided to budget 
college marketing classes to im- 
plement a strategy to get out their 
name. Hopkins was one of the six 
institutions that was selected. 

The course is called “Adver- 


The Hopkins agency is divided 
into five divisions of subcommit- 
tees: Research, public relations, 
advertising, budget and cam- 
paign committees. As a group, 
they collaborate to come up with 











A wing eating contest was a fun way for Advertising and Promotion students to introduce PHIRE. 


the plans they implement to pro- 
mote PHIRE network. 

On April 2 on the upper quad, 
the marketing group had their in- 
formation visit to talk about PHIRE 
network's convenient service by 
interacting with the students. 

During the day, the entrepre- 
neur threw an intense wings-eat- 
ing competition, where fraternity 
and sorority members participat- 
ed representing their Greek or- 
ganizations. Joseph Vidalus, a Pi 
Kappa Alpha brother, dominated 
the men’s eating contest, while 
sophomore Emily Renneberg of 
Alpha Phi prevailed in the wom- 
en's eating contest. 

Members of the marketing 
group entertained the crowd in 
order to foster a friendly environ- 
ment that would interest students 
in the new service. Junior Alyson 
Hettrick, a behavioral biology 


Bie ae 
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major, said, “It was fun planning | 
all this. It is difficult on campus 
getting people involved. I liked | 
that challenge a lot.” 

The students involved have 
shown their shrewd sense of mar- 
keting through creative events 
such as making commercials on 
http://www.youtube.com and per- 
forming the commercials by the 
members of the Buttered Niblets, 
a Hopkins comedy group. 

The participants have handed 
out promotional ping-pong balls 
to advertise their product, and 
have conducted survey research 
for improving their marketing 
strategies. With good ideas to 
back up their plans, the aspiring 
entrepreneurs will present a for- 
mal and innovative presentation 
for Sapphire’s executive board in 
late May with the hopes of secur- 
ing the national prize. 





| though I 
| knew that 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 


| entrée modification. Moments lat- 
| er, he returned to the table with a 


sincere look of concern and polite- 


| ly explained that he thought about 
| my order and decided that I would 


not be satisfied with my decision, 
strongly urging me to change my 
selection. His honesty and forth- 
right thoughtfulness were at first 
slightly awkward, but it was ulti- 
mately refreshing to see that the 
wait staff was truly concerned 


| with the happiness of their diners. 


Although the café is a top 
pick for locals and is becoming 
increasingly popular with tour- 
ists, this Canton classic somehow 
always has room for one more 
party. For instance, one Sunday, 
when I desperately needed to 
find an impressive brunch loca- 
tion at the last minute, I called 
the restaurant armed with a per- 
suasive speech, ready to plead 
with the host for a reservation. 
I knew that it was the peak of 
weekend restaurant traffic, and 
I anxiously asked if a free table 
would be available in 45 minutes 


| for 11 people. 


Without hesitation, the star- 
tlingly enthusiastic receptionist 
replied, “Of course,” adding it 
was just 
a matter 
of mov- 
ing some 
people 
around 
and _shift- 
ing a few 
tables. He 
made it 
seem that 
it would 
be easy as 
pie, sug- 
gesting 
that my 
request 
was com- 
pletely 
reason- 
able, al- 





fresh alternative 


far from the truth. This atypical 
experience is a testament to the 
staff’s genuinely accommodating 
nature, even more than the cozy 
facility’s effective use of space or 
the owner's desire to fill the res- 
taurant. From beginning to end, 
gracious hospitality and consider- 
ation for their clientéle character- 
izes the true Helen’s experience. 
Creative, reasonably priced 
food, an inviting setting and in- 
credibly courteous service (did 
I mention that the host shakes 
each guest’s hand upon depar- 
ture?) make this a delightful 
anomaly in the world of Balti- 
more’s dining establishments. 

Recommended dishes: crab 
cake sandwich; pub burger with 
cured mustard, mango chutney 
and cheddar; gorgonzola, arti- 
choke and spinach dip. 

Hours: Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.- 
4 p.m., 5-9:30 p.m.; Fri-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. 5-10 p.m; Sun. 10 
a.m.- 2 p.m., 5-9:30 p.m. 

Prices: $6-12 brunch entrées, 
$8-12 lunch entrées, $14-30 din- 
ner entrées. 

Transportation: $18 cab ride 
from Hopkins. 

Cuisine and style: New Amer- 
ican and appropriately eclectic. 














this was 
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Limited Time Offer. 





410-338-2500 


2722 Remington Avenue 


Valid 9 PM to Close. 
Deep Dish or Specialty 
Pizzas May Be Extra, 





Deep Dish or Specialty 
Pizzas May Be Extra. 
Limited Time Offer, 
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Sophomore Mike Wills and senior Jason Maur arrest Bobby Strong (sophomore Bill Fuller) and take him to down Urinetown. 


Urinetown drenched with sarcasm 


The Barnstormers’ new musical strikes simultaneously dark, humorous and cheerful chords 


By ASHLEY WIETSMA 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


In the distraught community 
of Urinetown, “expect only the 
expected.” This spring, The Barn- 
stormers are proudly presenting 
Urinetown. This isn’t your typical, 
happy-go-lucky musical. True to 
Broadway fashion, it has big mu- 
sical numbers complete with cho- 
reography, but unlike the normal, 
sappy romantic plots, Urinetown 
is dripping with sarcasm and dry 
humor. It’s odd and dark, but sur- 
prisingly cheerful and humorous. 

The audience is welcomed 
to the show by the narrator and 
pseudo-villain Officer Lockstock, 
played by sophomore Mike Wills. 
The scene opens up to a public re- 
stroom, Amenity No. 9. A group of 
scruffy hooligans line up outside 
the toilets counting their coins. 
Due to a deadly water shortage, ev- 
ery citizen must use a public water 
source for bathing, washing and 
mostimportant, urinating. The wa- 
ter supply is strictly controlled by 
the monopoly, Urine Good Com- 
pany, which keeps prices unneces- 
sarily high. The citizens have been 
forced into poverty because of the 
constant price hikes. Officer Lock- 
stock sings with his partner, Offi- 
cer Barrel, played by senior Jason 
Maur, “It’s the oldest story/Masses 
are oppressed/Faces, clothes and 
bladders all distressed.” 

Our hero, Bobby Strong, 


perfectly performed by sopho- 
more Bill Fuller, works as the 
bathroom’s janitor alongside Ms. 
Pennywise, his crass, masculine 
boss, played by freshman Evelyn 
Clark. Strong’s father has just been 
charged with public urination and 
is being brought to the infamous 
Urinetown. No one knows exactly 
where or what this place is but no 
one wants to find out. 

The monotonous lives of the 
people are suddenly interrupted 
by the arrival of Hope Cladwell, 
acted by Britt Olsen-Ecker, a soph- 
omore at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. After graduating from the 
most expensive university in the 
world, Hope comes to the town 
to help her father, Caldwell B. 
Cladwell, senior, Jerome Fox, the 
filthy rich owner of Urine Good 
Company. With her upbeat and 
idealistic attitude, she inspires 
Bobby to follow his heart and 
fight for the freedom of his people 
and the freedom to pee! 

Every year the Barnstormers 
employ a professional director to 
lead their production. This year 
they had the honor of working 
under the direction of Brooke 
Brod, a graduate of New York 
University and the University of 
Texas at Austin. Over the past 
few years she has worked with 
several student theatre groups 
like the Barnstormers. She 
praised our Hopkins group for 
their enthusiasm and dedication. 





Book Review 


Rachel Cusk 
Arlington Fark 
Farrar, Strauss, 
and Giroux 
Jan. 9, 2007 
256 pages 


By SASHA ROUSSEAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In Rachel Cusk’s Arlington Park, 
suburban living is the closest us 
humans can ever get to paradise. 
There, life can be lived at its most 
slickly comfortable. Rows of neat 
houses are filled with bright-eyed 
kids, dependable homemakers 
and luscious master suites. What's 
not to love? 

Well, gender inequality, the 
sufferings of the underclass, and 
looming threats of child abuse 
are a few of the unlovely issues 
not yet banished from our new 
version of Eden. For the wives 
and mothers of Arlington Park, 
an upper-middle-class subdivi- 
sion in contemporary England, 

tensions boil under the osten- 
sible ease. Worries running the 
gamut from existential angst 
to everyday irritation fight for 
space in their minds and conver- 
sion like feral cats in a dump- 
ster. 

The narrative of Arlington 





Arlington Park 











RACHEL CUSK concern tnera 


Park drifts from household to 
household in a series of linked 
stories that works as half anthol- 
ogy, half novel. 

We are led from intellectu- 
ally frustrated teacher Juliet, to 
control freak Amanda, to coarse 
Christine. There is lonely Solly, 
and London transplant Maisie, 
who seems to be suffering from 
an undiagnosed personality dis- 
order. The characters only share 
four traits in common: they are 
all women, mothers and Arling- 
ton Park residents, and they are 
all bitter as hell. 

The most vibrant of the wom- 
en is Christine. She tosses a bowl 
of potatoes into the microwave 
and her daughter into a bedroom 
with equal nonchalance. She 
leaves stuffy dinner parties ear- 
ly to drink bottles of liquor and 
dance with her friends. 

_ CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 





She’s worked with many theatre 


and acting majors who all plan 
on pursuing acting careers, but 
Brod was proud to say that the 


Hopkins students she worked | 


with were at the same level. 

The music of Urinetown com- 
plements the sarcastic, humorous 
tone of the play. Jerome Fox ‘07 


plays the role of Cladwell with | 
| of Part 2 represent the two dif- 


a perfect balance of snobbery 


and awkwardness. It especially | 


shines through in “Don’t Be the 
Bunny,” when he tells his daugh- 


ter to embrace the power of mon- | 
ey instead of the poorer popula- | 
tion. Different layers of vocals are | 


intertwined in “Act One Finale.” 
The song includes the entire cast 
(16 in total), and ends the first act 
on a very good note. 

Though overall the production 
is well executed, there is a level 


of professionalism lacking in | 


this particular cast that is seen in 
CONTINUED ON PacE B8 








Decemberists enliven an impertect venue 


By SARAH SABSHON 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


As the lights in the Music 
Center at Strathmore dimmed, 
and the stage was bathed in blue 
light and lit by globular white 
lanterns, the eclectic fan base of 
the Decemberists roared in an- 
ticipation. The grey and beige 
backdrop of a village situated 
by a waterfall lay shadowed be- 
hind the instruments. Running 
onto the stage, Colin Meloy, the 
lead singer, began the chords of 
“Oceanside”, an unexpected first 
song from their EP 5 Songs, re- 
leased in 2001. 

One of the problems of listen- 
ing to a band like the Decem- 
berists in formal theatre is that 
people were unsure of whether 
to remain in their seats or get up 
and dance. Throughout the entire 
performance, one could feel the 


| desire to stand up, but decided 


against it because everyone else 
stayed seated. At one point, Meloy 
says, “you all look so drowsy and 
well-seated.” This was definitely 


| the fault of the venue and not the 


band, as would become evident 
throughout the course of the eve- 


ning. 


Next, playing through “Grace 


i@athedrals Hill Urheband swas 


not yet in full swing, still warm- 
ing up their instruments, to the 
venue, and the audience. Yet, 
with the starting chords of “The 
Crane Wife 1&2”, it was clear 
that the Decemberists, with the 
release of their new, similarly 
titled album, are in their prime. 
The combination of the upbeat 
rock motif of Part 1 and the soft, 
romantically haunting sound 


ferent sounds that the Decem- 
berists are known for. This cer- 
tainly set the tone for the rest of 
the evening. 

The lead singer of the open- 
ing act, My Brightest Diamond 
(whose recent album was in- 
credible), Shara Worden, was in- 
vited out to sing the part of the 
girl as Meloy sang the part of the 


| ghost in “Yankee Bayonet” in an 


enjoyable duet. 

At the end of the song, Meloy 
and John Moen, the band’s drum- 
mer, began cracking jokes about 


Bethesda and Rockville, Md., a nd 
the location of the Music Center. 
Meloy said, “Weare located where 
Bethesda is waning and Rock ville 
is waxing.” “I’ve always wanted 
to invent something, and I guess 
this was it,” Moen says in refer- 
ence to his creation of a number 
of town slogans, such as “Rock- 
ville, a reasonable locale” and 
“Bethesda, reminds me of some- 
thing terrible.” The Decemberists 
are known for their on-stage 
jokes and antics, from Meloy roll- 
ing around on the stage to band 
members commenting on the 
comings and goings of audience 
members. One band member 
said to two young women taking 
their seats, “Thanks for showing 
up; you've only missed like half 
the show.” 

Midway through the set, Meloy 
asked for the stage to be entirely 
lit in red, as the band performed 
an eerie, genuinely scary version 
of “Shankhill Butchers”. “And 
that,” says Meloy, “concludes the 
set on murder and now we will 
move onto crime.” Moen counters 
saying that murder is a crime, but 
Meloy says, “Well, we are dis- 
cussing murder on its own, be- 
fore the criminal investigation.” 
With that, the band launched 
into one of the best songs of the 
evening, “The Perfect 
Crime #2”. Definitely 
better than the album 
version, the song's 
hy pnotizing beat, 
catchy melody and 
easy lyrics won over 
the crowd. 

Other songs 
played, “The  Is- 
land/The Landlord’s 
Daughter/ You'll Not 
Feel the Drowning” 
trio, “O Valencia!”, 
and “16 Military 
Wives”, a classic from 
Picaresque, were en- 
joyed by all. 

Finishing the set 
with their usual “The 
Mariner’s Revenge 
Song”, multi-instru- 
mentalist Chris Funk 
signaled to the audi- 
ence when to “shriek 
as though they were 
being swallowed by 





z 
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The Decemberists are at the prime on their 2007 tour. 


a whale.” After the audience 
had their fun, Funk added to 
the silliness by dressing up 
in a huge whale costume and 
pretending to devour everyone 
on stage. This was definitely a 
highlight of the evening, and 
even regular Decemberists con- 
cert-goers had never seen this 
getup before. 

After leaving the stage, an en- 
core was encouraged by the wild- 
ly cheering audience. However, it 
took a good few minutes before 
the band returned, giving doubt 
to even the most dedicated fans 
as to whether they would come 
back. 

The encore consisted of a 
beautifully delicate and haunt- 
ing version of “Eli, The Barrow 
Boy” and _ inevitable favorite, 
“California One/Youth and 
Beauty Brigade.” With the crowd 
cheering in the hopes of another 
encore, the band exited for good. 
The Decemberists, although 
they sound great recorded, are 
excellent live — giving some of 
the best performances ever. This 
concert was no different. As the 
lights came back on in the Mu- 
sic Center, the audience was left 
with the memory of another en- 
thusiastic show by the Decem- 
berists. 








All’ Well achieves the dire atmosphere of the Bard’s script 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If it had not been pointed out 
in the production notes of the 
Baltimore Shakespeare Festival’s 
rendition of All’s Well That Ends 
Well, you might never guess that 
this take on the Bard’s compli- 
cated comedy was set in 1814. 
And that’s a good thing. 

By jerking Shakespeare’s 
scripts into unexpected histori- 
cal periods, directors usually 
replace the artistry of the origi- 
nal dialogues and monologues 
with an overbearing on-stage 
atmosphere, or clobber the mas- 
ter dramatist’s words into the- 
ses and talking points that he 
may not have intended. 

Fortunately, director Donald 
Hicken and costume designer 
Norah Worthington achieve 
something different. Though 
the soldiers, maidens and aristo- 
crats in this version are decked 
out in convincing French Resto- 
ration dress, the scheme never 
compromises Shakespeare's 
story. 

To borrow a line from Hick- 
en’s own director’s statement: 
“The military attire reminds us 


2% 
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of toy soldiers.” This was not a 
history lesson. 

In the end, it is not the spe- 
cific décor but the plot of Shake- 
speare’s rarely seen play that 
compromises key portions of 
the Festival’s thoroughly admi- 
rable and orderly showing. The 
initial stretches of All’s Well are 
easy to admire but difficult to 
laugh over. 

Despite a few early stabs at 
caricature, Hicken and his cast 
seem to realize this, and spend 
much more time emphasizing 
the tempered construction of 
their chosen script. This makes 
the madcap antics of the pro- 
duction’s latest scenes an un- 
anticipated delight. But it also 
facilitates the clear presentation 
of Shakespeare’s original wit 
and wisdom that is ultimately 
the BSF staging’s main attrac- 
tion. 

With each new presentation, 
the Festival’s historically cor- 
rect Elizabethan Stage at the St. 
Mary’s Outreach Center proves 
increasingly efficient and versa- 
tile. In All’s Well That Ends Well, 
this space, embellished now and 
then with banners and chairs, 
must serve as an Italian thor- 
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Jenny Tibbels, Diana Cherkas and John-Michael MacDonald star in BSF’s A//’s Well. 


oughfare, the French royal court 
and an army camp. All of these 
settings are presented with a 
lucidity which might become 
heavy-handed with more elabo- 
rate scenery. Instead, we are 
confronted with an extraordi- 
nary attention to the essentials 
of Shakespeare’s characters and 
dialogue. 

The plot of the comedy re- 
volves around Helena (Jenny 
Tibbels) an orphaned French 
maiden living under the care of 
the Countess of Rossillion (Jean 
Harrison). 

For a long time, the young 
lady has been afflicted with unre- 
quited love for the Countess’ son, 
Bertram, played by BSF newcom- 
er John-Michael MacDonald with 
self-important gusto. Only a few 
minutes into the play, Bertram 
is ready to set out for France’s 
wars. But before he leaves, Hel- 
ena forms a plan to rope him into 
marriage. 

Plucky, ambitious heroines 
abound in Shakespeare’s com- 
edies. Here, Tibbels portrays the 
type with a vengeance, more at 
home with Helena’s smartest 
schemes than with the show’s 
sadder moments. 

Instead of confronting Ber- 
tram head-on, the Bard’s heroine 
travels to see the King of France 
(Richard Picher), who has been 
plagued with an illness that the 
young woman rapidly cures. As 
a reward, she demands a mar- 
riage to the man of her choice, 
enforced by the King’s author- 
ity. Any idea whom she picks? 
Displeased with his compulsory 
nuptials, Bertram joins a cam- 
paign outside of Florence, only 
to be followed by Helena, who 
formulates a second device to se- 
cure her husband’s loyalty. 

Not all of the story’s char- 
acters, perhaps thankfully, are 
so clever. For instance, BSF vet- 
eran Tony Tsendeas portrays 


a companion of Bertram’s, the 


duplicitous soldier Parolles, as a 
verbose lout. His antics give way 
to a gratifying and somewhat 


unexpected sequence of physical 
comedy late in the show. Thanks 
to the script’s overflow of chang- 
ing scenes — many of which this 
production renders with tedious 
pomp and precision — such 
playful mayhem appears slight- 
ly out of place. 

For the most part, the com- 
Ppany’s acting steers well clear 
of overbearing energy and bare- 
bone, “academic” — intonation 
alike. Several of the noteworthy 
performances, namely Picher’s 
King and Conrad Feininger's 
portrayal of a good-humored 
Rossillion servant, are driven 
primarily by natural diction and 
self-assured stage presence. With 
his well-coordinated cast, Hicken 
has crafted a show that is most 
powerful in its cumulative effect. 
As Parolles’ and Helena’s tribu- 
lations begin to wind down, the 
comedy approaches a quiet emo- 
tional richness. 

Regardless of whether or not 
you go into this performance at- 
tuned to its 19th century motif, 
you will probably be struck by 
the way Hicken’s technical team 
shifts from scene to scene using 
ominous drum rolls and com- 
plete blackouts, 

Still, this is hardly an inter- 
pretive liberty. There are times 
when All’s Well That Ends Well is 
informed by the same dour, dire 
atmosphere that Shakespeare ar- 
ticulated more directly in com- 
edies like The Merchant of Venice 
and Love’s Labour Lost. A show as 
appreciative of its source as the 
Festival’s current offering natu- 
rally and even inevitably expos- 
es the complexities of the Bard’s 
Script, such as its subtle pes- 
simism. Though this All's Well 
doesn’t always yield uproarious 
pomed it succeeds as theatrical 
art. | 


, 


All's Well That Ends Well will 
be showing at the Baltimore Shake- 
Speare Festival through April 22. 
Call (410) 366-8596 or visit http:l/ 
www.baltimoreshakespeare.org for 
more information, 
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The Host enc 


By MATT HANSEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It seems that the 
traditional knife-in-sternum 
horror flick has ceded its 
role in terrorizing suburban 
neighborhoods to its more 
sophisticated cousin: the public 
health emergency film. 

Trading in the timid streets 
of AnySuburb for the commer- 
cial byways of AnyCity, these 
new films eschew big-chested, 
pigtailed baby sitters who are 
slashed over the Opening cred- 
its for a mass of panicked city 
dwellers on the run from Arma- 
geddon. This new development 
makes a lot of sense, actually. 
For one, it enables directors to 
pour just as much blood as any 
mass murder story onto the set 
as plagues, viruses and bacte- 
ria run rampant over a herd of 
urban victims, and it also fills a 
niche by situating shock value 
alongside a story that quickens 
the audience’s collective pulse 
because they, too, could be the 
victims. But perhaps most im- 
portant in this new move away 
from the serial killer and toward 
the killer epidemic is that, by and 
large, this new breed of horror 
films shares the same status as 
allegories that their less-evolved 
cousins do. 

Whether serving as a remind- 
er to avoid sleeping around, to 
avoid mixing booze with cars 
or not to trust that friendly face 
next to you on the airplane, hor- 
ror movies — even wrapped in 
straight-from-the-headlines dra- 
ma — are like the wagging-fin- 
ger messages your mother used 
to tell you, except now they are 
acted out amidst arterial spray. 

In this regard, The Host re- 
ally is the archetypal new horror 
film, complete with quarantines, 
government-overseen panic and 
Orwellian oversight, not to men- 
tion a nod to the horror days of 
yesteryear with a massive, slith- 


lately 
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Nam-joo Park (Du-na Bae) recoils in fear in a Seoul sewer. 
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ery iguana-lamprey fish that ter- 
rorizes downtown Seoul. As one 
of Korea’s most popular films 
ever made, it seems content with 
staying that way — even pro- 
viding a seemingly convenient 
allegory involving duplicitous 
American generals and a hap- 
less Korean family stuck in the 
middle. Slow-witted Gang-du 
Park (Kang-ho Song) lives with 
his elderly, morally upright fa- 
ther Hie-bong (Hie-bong Byeon) 
in a noodle stand by the Han 
River. When his daughter Hyun- 
seo (Ah-sung Ko) is seized by 
the rampaging lizard-monster 
that is terrorizing the water- 
front, he joins his unemployed 
brother Nam-il (Hae-il Park) and 
his Olympic archer sister Nam- 
Joo (Du-na Bae) in a desperate 
quest to retrieve her. Song plays 
Gang-du as  open-mouthed, 
bumbling, but also smoldering 
and indestructible. His nuanced 
performance sets the bar for the 
film, and his im- 
mediate family 
rises to the task, 
particularly Ko, 
whose  Hyun- 
seo is caked in 
mud and wide- 
eyed for most 
of the film, but 
displays a cun- 
ning and quiet 
determination 
that Dakota Fan- 
ning would sim- 
ply portray as 
“cute.” Rounding 
out the family, 
Byeon plays the 
father atoning 
for his mistakes 
with the gleam 
of a former alco- 
holic, and Park 
and Bae, though 
given less to do, 
are equally com- 
pelling as the 
promising gen- 

















eration of a new Korea, fallen on 
hard times. 

Despite the dependability of 
performance, something just 
isn’t quite right with The Host, 
and it takes a 
moment to real- 
ize just what it 
is: it makes you 
laugh at the 


apsulates new genre of horror film: 





Murder — and it’s clear that he’s 

brings his offbeat bag of tricks | 
to The Host. Washing the screen 
in mud and grime, Bong offers 
us slyly satirical lines — an- 
gelic Hyun- 
seo looking up 
from her sewer 
prison and ask- | 
ing for a cold 


| 
| 
| 
J 





wrong times. 
Moments 
that horror per- 
fectionist Wes 
Craven would 
have aced_ be- 
come choppy or 
even — dare we 
say — awkward 
in The Host. It 
takes a look at 
director Joon-ho Bong’s work 
to realize that, unlike Craven, 
his pedigree hasn't been hor- 
ror. Instead he’s become Korea’s 
premier director through his 
mastery of black comedy — he 
criticized South Korea’s dictato- 
rial past through a satiric chase 
for a serial killer in Memories of 


Cusk’s Arlington Park {alters 
due to excessive superfluities 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
Christine’s humanity manages to 
break through the shell of irony 
and bitterness that is crusted 
over the rest of Cusk’s book. 

Her other characters are 
bloodless when compared to 
Christine. Juliet, Amanda, Solly 
and even the edgy Maisie are too 
cerebral, too political. They feel 
like simplified illustrations of 


. lifestyle choices. Amanda’s story 


in particular reads like a femi- 
nist take on the medieval moral- 
ity tale: what happens to a career 
woman who mistakenly be- 
comes a homemaker? The take- 
home lesson is that some women 
shouldn’t be tempted into moth- 
erhood. It’s a disservice to the 
issue for something this painful 
to become so straightforward in 
38 pages of large type. 

The characters’ situations be- 
come political problems to dis- 
sect, not emotional paradoxes 
to break the reader’s heart. The 
melding of the 
narrator’s —_ul- 


Starring: Kang-ho Song, Hie- 
bong Byeon, Ah-sung Ko 


Director: Joon-ho Bong 
Run Time: 2 hrs 

Rating: R 
Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 








beer, wizened | 
Hie-Bong  ex- | 
plaining how 
he can tell his 
son's mood 
from his farts 
— and a back 
story shaky at 
best, all hung 
on the skin of 
a CGI monster 
and watched over by a cabal of 
shadowy governments. Watch- 
ing The Host is an exercise in 
confusion; but, unlike most of 
the public health horror flicks | 
that leave you leery of coughs as 
you leave the theater, its tension 
knows when to let up and havea 
cold Hite beer. 


ing images she creates the space 
to breathe in the narrative. She 
doesn’t give any individual de- 
tail, character or situation the re- 
spect it deserves, and that lack of 
respect is signaled by the irony 
and detachment that drips from 
her tone. She never seems to take 
her own characters seriously, 
nor does she seem to share any 
of their hope in the white-picket- 
fence dream. Cusk has written 
a book about the gradual disil- 
lusionment of young suburban 
mothers, but it sounds as though 
she’s been over her own illusions 
of the subject for too long to re- 
late to her characters. 

Cusk writes with smooth con- 
fidence, and this book could have 
been great. The stories, charac- 
ters, visuals and themes could 
each stand on their own. The 
problem is that she just keeps 
sprinkling on ironic awareness 
and extraneous detail until she 
ultimately bulldozes plot and 
characteriza- 
tion under a 





tra-aware, ul- 
tra-ironic voice, 
with the inte- 
rior voices of 
her characters, 
undermine the 
very emotions 
that Cusk is 
attempting to 
produce in her readers. Though 
the situations she depicts are 
poignant, there is so much 
heavy-handed finger pointing, 
especially toward society at 
large, that the author eventually 
undermines her own characters 
and the specific situations she 
creates. 

This is not to say that Cusk is 
fundamentally a graceless writ- 
er. 

She has an amazing eye for 
detail, especially when she turns 
her attention to everyday places 
and objects. She writes of an 
early morning rain, for example: 
“It battered the plastic veran- 
das where supermarket trolleys 
clung together in long, chatter- 
ing rows.” Her problem is that 





she can never trust those details 


to speak for themselves, making 
for ungainly lists of minutiae and 
clumsy characterization. 

Cusk doesn’t give the strik- 


Cusk writes with 
smooth confidence, 


and this book could 


have been great. 


steamroller of 
stylistic flour- 
ish. 

It’s too bad 
that Cusk miss- 
es the painting 
for the frame, 
because her 
larger  ques- 
tions about the morality of sub- 
urban materialism are original 
and intriguing. She represents 
the darker side of suburban life 
not by showing us scenes of 
abuse or depravity, but of banal 
stupidity, and undeserving ease. 
She questions whether the mate- 
rial abundance and bone-deep 
boredom of such a lifestyle is 
moral or healthy. 

The questions Cask asks and 
the joy of seeing through her 
artist’s eye make the book worth 
reading. It’s too bad that the soul- 





fulness that must once have led 
her to create this story and its 
characters is choked by the sty- 
listic and tonal affectation she’s 
smeared all over it. 

Though she sometimes ob- 
scures the message, Cusk’s thesis 
is fascinating: a suburb might 
have been a paradise, but we hu- 
mans are not innocent enough to 
enjoy it. : 


New Vibrations 


Prodigy 
Return of the Mac 


Koch Records 
March 27, 2007 


Despite numerous references 
to being a mixtape (or a prelude 
to H.N.LC 2), Prodigy’s Return of 
the Mac is one of the most com- 
plete Mobb Deep releases of re- 
cent memory. The group’s move 
to G-Unit, somewhat predictably, 


| hasn’t been very good for QB’s 
| Infamous. Caught in a label-wide 
| wave of poor sales and bad mu- 
| sic, the already struggling musi- 
| cal evolution of the group was 


watered down even more by the 


| executive hands at G-Unit and 
| Interscope. 


The moves made on Return of 


| the Mac are about as far as you 
| can get from the weak plays on 
| Blood Money. Released by the 


shaky but independent Koch, 
produced entirely by the Al- 


| chemist, and featuring a cigar- 


smoking Prodigy ina suit watch- 
ing out a warehouse window on 
the sepia-soaked cover, there’s 
no question that Mac is real solo 
material. If anything, the pro- 
duction alone carries the album 
up out of the darkness, pulling a 
couple pieces out of Alchemist’s 
blunt-flavored soul/blaxploita- 
tion file. The songs run from 





straightforward (“Nickel And 
A Nail”) to tinges of old-school 
Hip-Hop (“Take It To The Top”) 
to straight smoky (“Mac 10 Han- 
dle”). Prodigy himself is back to 
what he did on H.N.J.C and be- 
fore, saying some of rap’s most 
ridiculous lines with a straight 
face. Thankfully, the wordplay is 
also back to somewhere around 
where it used to be, walking the 
line enough to allow P’s ludi- 
crous image come through like 
a pile of box cutters. For every 
line like “By myself in my four- 
cornered room watching “Hard 
Boiled’”/ I feel like I’m crazy,” 
there are moments like Prodigy 
declaring, “It’s a cash explo- 
sion” over the sound of bombs 
detonating in the background. 
Regardless of how seriously you 
take him, though, Return of the 
Mac is a welcome return home 
for a rapper who’s been stuck in 
the club for a little too long. 


— Alex Osuch 





Timbaland 
Shock Value 
Interscope 
April 3, 2007 


There were doubts back when 
Timbaland came out to announce 
that he was going to focus on 
making pop music. A musician 
moving in a “pop” direction is 
usually a subtle hint that someone 
is about to become boring. Then 
“My Love” leaked and it seemed 
possible that the claws of that 
soulless programming robot over 
at Clear Channel HQ might lay its 
hands on some actual fire. Those 
conflicted over Timb’s genre 
move can rest assured that Timb’s 
big solo event will resolve any 
remaining questions. 

What's clear: Shock Value 
is basically wack. While the 
production sound is just as clean 
and polished as you'd predict, 
almost everything on _ this 
album seems either rehashed or 
preoccupied with the irrelevant. 
It starts out with a couple seconds 
of that Nina Simone sample that 
Kweli got for “Get By,” and ends 
with an Elton John collaboration 
that leaves the guest silent on the 
sideline playing piano, bookends 
that belie what's inside. The first 
single, “Give It To Me,” literally 
sounds like he took the garbage 
left over from his Nelly Furtado 
and Justin Timberlake projects. 
The layering for the drum patterns 
is admittedly extremely well 
done, though, as it is on many of 
his songs. 





resents 


g me 


Sadly for him, the issue isn’t 
really with the drums — rather, 
it’s with what he’s chosen to put 
over those drum beds. If you liked 
“Sexy Back” you'll like “Release,” 
because it’s the same song, except 
Timb’s vocals are more demented 
for some reason. “Fantasy” should 
also sound familiar, but for 
slightly more disturbing reasons, 
because it’s more or less identical 
to Ciara’s “Promise,” vocals too. 
The rock-inspired tracks might 
have comprised some of the 
album’s originality if they weren't 
totally devoid of chemistry. The 
rest of the album includes a lot of 
expansive anthem background 
music for him to rhyme, badly, 
about being a threat and having 
money. On top of that, he seems 
obsessed with hating on Scott 
Storch, the “piano man.” Justin 
also takes a couple of ill-advised 
shots at Prince. 

It’s possible to be entertained 
by this album, if you have zero 
expectations and tolerance for 
newcomer jitters. Otherwise, the 
man is getting deep into the pop 
game and has already run out of 
material. 


— Alex Osuch 





Coffinberry 

God Dam Dogs 
Morphius Records 
May 1, 2007 


Coffinberry may exist a 
little under the radar, but their 
second full-length, God Dam 
Dogs, proves that they’ve got 
just as much talent as any other 
major league indie rock band. 
This four-piece sure knows how 
to pack a power-pop punch, 
saturating their hooks with all 
sorts of warm vibrations and 
buzzing riffs, while sprinkling 
a nice pinch of piano and 
acoustic guitar here and there 
to counterbalance their more 
chaotic moments. 

While their standard verse- 
chorus-verse structuring could 
easily be dismissed as repetitive, 
they fill in the normally-dull 
gaps in their songs with enough 
genuine energy that every track 
manages to carry its own weight. 
They get away with the same sort 
of melodic animation that has 
worked so well for bands like 
Superdrag and The Shape and 
the Colour-era Foo Fighters, and 
that’s a pleasing thing to hear in 








this day where too many bands 
seem to be striving to create 
something drastically different 
and foreign in rock and roll. Here 
we have a classic case of four 
guys who just want to rock, and 
boy do they know how to. 

Some standout tracks include 
“Clocktower blues’, a choice 
serving of woodblocks, maracas, 
banging guitars and drums, and 
echoing xylophone. Right after 
comes “Bombs and palm trees”, 
pushing the fuzz distortion and 
hammering drum combo to new 
and exciting heights. There are 
a bunch more tracks here which 
could be described, but they'd 
only be done justice by actually 
listening to the album. It’s a solid 
piece of work that you won't 
regret adding to your palette. 


—William Parschalk 
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Despite Cheadle'’s strong performance, Reign falls Oslen-Eeker masters her role 
; ‘in Barnstormers’ production 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Unlike last year’s United 93 
and World Trade Center, little 
controversy or commotion has 
surrounded the release of writer 
and director Mike Binder’s new 
film, Reign Over Me, a work that 
also concerns the attacks of Sept. 
11, 2001. While it is true that the 
film is not exploitative and feels 
quite genuine, one cannot help 
feeling that this lack of fanfare 
was because it was truly bor- 
ing. ‘ 

The film centers on the rela- 
tionship between two long-lost 
friends who serendipitously re- 
connect after many years of be- 
ing apart. Adam Sandler plays 
Charlie Fineman, a former den- 
tist who, after his wife and three 
daughters were killed in one of 
the planes that crashed into the 
World Trade Center on 9/11, re- 
gresses to a state beyond mere 
denial. 

Charlie has reverted to an 
adolescent state in which his 
language, behavior and tem- 
perament resemble a child’s. By 
day he rides around New York 
on his motorized scooter, and 
by night he wastes away his life 
playing video games and per- 
petually renovating his kitchen. 
Charlie’s immaturity makes 
him unable to relate to anyone, 
including his estranged par- 
ents-in-law. 

The other friend in this buddy 
flick (a term I do not use pejo- 
ratively) is Alan Johnson (Don 
Cheadle). Alan, a Manhattan den- 
tist, drives a Volvo, has a grand 
apartment, a loving wife (Jada 
Pinkett Smith) and two adorable 
children. Yet Alan is not exactly 
content at this seeming perfec- 
tion. Alan is the prototypical 
successful middle-aged urbanite 
who is bored with his safe, pre- 
dictable life. 

This predictability does not 
last very long. When Alan sees 
Charlie on the street from afar, 
this marks the beginning of their 
complicated and often tempes- 
tuous friendship. Since his wife 
and children’s death on Sept. 
11, Charlie has extinguished all 





Adam Sandler and Don Cheadle share a laugh over a Mel Brooks movie marathon in Mike Binder’s new film, Reign Over Me. 


of his former friendships. His 
former best friend and golfing 
buddy (played by Binder him- 
self) is now just his accountant, 
who personally looks after the 
fortune that he received as com- 
pensation by the government for 
his loss. Charlie hesitantly be- 
gins to trust Alan, because Alan 
had never met his deceased fam- 
ily and therefore possesses no 
memory of them. 

Alan gets pulled into what 
he frustratingly yet endearing- 
ly refers to as “Charlie world.” 
This world involves staying up 
all night playing video games, 
attending a Mel Brooks mara- 
thon, and dining on Chinese 
food. “Charlie world” is one of 
constant pleasure seeking, inter- 
rupted by frequent temper tan- 
trums. 

Alan realizes that he needs 
to get help for Charlie, despite 
his utmost refusal to speak to a 
therapist. As the friendship de- 
velops, emotions on both sides 
grow increasingly intense. Their 
relationship affects not only 
Charlie in his separation from 
the world and reality, yet also 
has a profound effect on Alan, 
who is going through his own, 
though more minor, identity cri- 


ses. 

Cheadle, as always, delivers 
a stunning performance, simul- 
taneously subtle and emotive. 
However, he often comes across 
as a foil in the plot development, 
merely aiding Charlie in his re- 
covery. 

Adam Sandler has recently 
ventured outside his comedic 
comfort zone and shown his dra- 
matic talent in Spanglish and 50 
First Dates. Yet, Sandler’s perfor- 
mance in Reign Over Me is less 
than stellar. 

In his more emotional out- 
bursts, Sandler gives a powerful 
performance. His portrayal of 
a man who believes he has lost 
everything is certainly moving. 
Yet often Sandler comes across as 
a character from one of his com- 
edies, mentally disabled rather 
than emotionally disabled. This 
is partly a fault in the direction; 
the film gives little insight into 
the kind of man Charlie was be- 
fore that fateful day nearly six 
years ago. 

Binder, obviously not satis- 
fied with Charlie and Alan’s rela- 
tionship existing alone, includes 
several subplots that are super- 
fluous and tedious. One of these 
subplots involves one of Alan‘s 
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patients (Saffron Burrows) who 
makes continual sexual advances 
on him. This sexual farce reeks 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
in past Barnstormers produc- 
tions. Forgotten lines, misspoken 
words and individuals failing to 


| remain in character all detract 


COURTESY OF HTTP://(WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM | 


from the experience. It’s difficult 
to see a student as his characters 
when he unexpectedly itches 
his noses while singing. Though 
many of the characters are older 
adults, the actors didn’t play or 
look aged. It would have helped 
if Pennywise, Officer Lockstock 
and Cladwell had all worn more 
professional stage makeup, which 
would have created the illusion 


| of wrinkles and graying hair. It 
| seemed especially odd that Of- 


ficer Lockstock has patchy facial 


| hair, which fails to give the ap- 


pearance of a beard, and makes 
him look rather like a typical lazy 
college student who has forgotten 


| to shave. Mike Wills’ portrayal of 


the sarcastic cop has moments 


| of hilarity, but it seems that he 


of the desperation of a writer-di- | e 
| undertones of femininity. 


rector who wishes to inject some 
cheap humor into a potentially 
depressing tale. 

The second subplot concerns 
a therapist (Liv Tyler), who at- 


tempts to uncover Charlie’s sup- | 
pressed memories. Tyler’s perfor- | 


mance is devoid of any genuine 
feeling. Her presence is superflu- 
ous and distracts from the film’s 
focus. 

These additions do no more 
than unnecessarily lengthen the 
film. Occasionally the film gives 
glimpses of greatness; yet mostly 
it is a two-hour long sleeper. 


REIGN OVER 
OM BM ae 


Starring: Adam Sandler, Don 
Cheadle, Jada Pinkett Smith 





Director: Mike Binder 
Run time: 2 hrs 4 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: AMC Towson 
Commons 
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could have taken his character to 
another level, especially with the 


The chorus is strong in 
both their acting and singing 
abilities. Senior Zach Goodman 
freshman Caity Stuhan 


both stand out amongst the 
crowd 


for their outlandish 





personalities. They never once 
fall out of character. Another 
shining star of the production 
is freshman Erica Bauman, who 
plays Little Sally, the annoying 
yet insightful girl who helps 
narrate. Her spunk and humor 
strengthens the musical. The 
lead male, sophomore Bill Fuller, 
also gives a great performance. 
His heartfelt acting is touching, 
but he still remains humorous 
throughout the show. 

Above all, Britt Olsen-Ecker 
stands out. The tone and clarity 
of her voice is impeccable. Her 
positive outlook and _ cheery 
disposition seem completely 
natural. Her level of singing and 
acting is far above that of the other 
students. She can masterfully 
capture the audience's attention 
without even speaking. Her 
professionalism adds to the 
production’s overall success. 

Although some of the students 
fail to hit the high notes or por- 
tray consistently realistic charac- 
ters, Urinetown’s unique sense of 
humor entertains everyone. The 
Barnstormers yet again prove 
their abilities and their dedica- 
tion to theatre. 

The show is playing April 1, 6 
and 7 at 8 p.m. and April 8 at 2 p.m. 





LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
Dirty costumes and outlandish attitudes characterize Urinetown's pee-addled poor. 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Will you ever eat an apple again? 
Unlikely, since the last time vou 
did a cricket crawled out of it and 
told you he was your conscience. 
Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
“Parschalk!” he exclaimed as he 
ran across the mall Parking lotinto 
the sunset. You may be tempted to 
do the same this week. 

Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Shoved children usually cry a lot. 
To make them stop, a good idea is 
show them something shiny, just 
make sure it’s nota knife. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

An explanation for uncontrol- 
lable BMs could be joint smoking. 
It could also be that tub of beans 
and hot wings you ate last night. 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Unrecycled copies of the News-Let- 
fer are often used to line the floors 
of D-level during finals. It’s much 
more convenient that way. 

Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Bottle your emotions inside this 
week and you'll be feeling pretty 
terrible. At least you'll get a taste 
of what real life is like. 








your Horoscope 





Toad Detective 
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1 DROPPED OFF THE GIRL AT ALO 


AL 
DIVE AND HEADED FOR THE ONE PLACE 
1 KNEW | COULD FIND SOME ANSWERS, 





$55 ane LISTEN HERE BUDDY! 
o ANSWERS, NOW! 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Up in the sky this week you will 
see very cute bunnies coming, to 
save your soul. Next week you'll 
be in a padded cell, mumbling. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
A great way to get married is to go 
up to someone smaller than you 
and say, “Come to Vegas with me 
right now or I'll sit on you.” 





Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Baby talk is cute if you're a parent 
with a baby. It’s not as cute when 
you talk to your grandparents like 
they’re 6 months old. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Polar is a funny word, if you think 
about it. I mean, it’s “pole” and 
“air”. It’s like ... okay no, not funny 
at all. 

Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Bear’s claws are a kind of really 
delicious cookie. Think about hav- 
ing one this week, unless you're 
diabetic, then you could die. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Ass-shaped monsters are heading 
for your home! What should you 
do? Get really large thongs and 
threaten to make them wear them. 


by Matt Hansen 


I'M LOOKING FOR AN 
UGLY FELLA, BY THE 
NAME OF VINCENTE? 


GET OUTTA HERE, TOAD. YOU'RE 
STICKING YOUR HEAD IN PLACES 
YOU DON’T WANT TO GO. 


ALL | KNOW IS THAT HE’ 
PLANNING SOMETHING 
FOR ZOTH AND 


q Beneath the Sand Planet 


by William Parschalk 


Great news! You’re 
gonna be the first to 
test out my new anal 







Deep in the bowels 
(os ie] oY Co 


\_ me 


Doctor Zigonus... 
you mean that 








It wasn’t a 
question! It was a 
command! 





Uh... no 
thanks... 








Wasted Ink 











The Inquizition by Matt Hansen 








One Fry Short presents: 


The Eternal 
Adventures 


of God and 
Satan 


Dude, shut up. You 
rebelled against me. 
That was hella 
stupid. 





Aren’t you supposed 
to have infinite 
mercy or something? 


_| You know, you're 
| lucky I didn’t send 


you someplace 
WORSE than Hell. 


For the last time, 
Satan: No, I’m 
NOT letting you 
back into heaven. 


COME ON, 
STOP BEING 
SUCH A FAT 


ee 


You also drank 


| allof my Tang. 


TOUCHES MY 
ASTRONAUT 





THE ANIMALISTIC BEHAVIOR QUIZ 


“Congratulations to MEGHAN McGINTY, who provided the 
winning answers in our Charm City Connection quiz and is now the proud 
owner of a genuine News-Letter prize! You, too, can win this week’s quiz by following 
in her footsteps and submitting all correct answers to the following questions before 
any of your cutthroat peers by our deadline of 5 p.m. on Tuesday, April 10. The 
prize is none other than a box of Baltimore's own Berger cookies! So 
send your answers to news.letter@jhu.edu and make room for a new 
fudge-covered treat — the other white meat!” 








1. When a rooster loses a certain part of its anatomy — perhaps losing whatever it had to crow about 
— he’s often used as a surrogate mother for a group of young chicks. Though the practice is banned 
in the United Kingdom, this high-voiced rooster is called by what name? 


2. Ifa monkey sat in front of a mirror, it would probably attack itself, thinking it was a short, hairy, ill- 
tempered animal that had come to throw its own feces. But if another animal in the same family (that 
is not a human) saw itself in a mirror, it would recognize itself. What is this animal? 


3. It’s hard to tell these shelled animals apart when they arrive on your table steamed and popped 
open, but when they are born, they are even harder to tell apart — since they are all males. At some 
point in their development, a select few grow tired of the undersea bachelor life and decide to become 
females. What bivalve is this? 


4. Camels can hold up to 20 gallons of water in their garden-hose-length circulatory system, but an 
animal about 70 times smaller can live longer than a camel without water. What is this common city 
dweller called? 


5. Paleontologists say we all are descended from one female in Africa. For this chubby rat-like pet, 
this is true: they all descend from one female, found wild in 1930 in Syria. What animal is this buck- 
toothed family favorite? 





6. Many long-distance commuters specialize in catching up on sleep as they soar the friendly skies 
— but unfortunately the pilot has to stay awake. In the case of this long-winged bird, it takes naps 
while flying at 25 mph. What is the name of this frequent flier? 





7. Critics were divided about Sergeant Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band when it first debuted, as some 
saw the Beatles as visionary recording artists and others saw them as a few guys with bad haircuts, 
a piano and acid flashbacks. One listener who certainly approved was Paul McCartney's Shetland 
sheepdog, who was treated to a whistle on a frequency only dogs can hear at the end of the final song 
on the album, “A Day In The Life.” What is the name of this whistle’s frequency? 





8. Though it would fry faster than a KFC kitchen, a lightning bolt hitting an animal will cause other 
animals to avoid doing what to it? 
Don't forget to send your answers to news.letter@jhu.edu by April 10 at 5 p.m.! 


Last Week’s Answers: 1) Pedestrian walkways on Pratt Street/Harbor Place/Inner Harbor, 
2) Memorial Stadium, 3) World Trade Center, 4) Francis Scott Key, 5) Edgar Allen Poe, 
6) Patterson Park, 7) David Simon, 8) Kawasaki, 9) Bessie Wallis Windsor/ Duchess of Windsor 
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Campus Events 


Thursday, April 5 


12 p.m. The Mattin Art Munch 
series welcomes Gary Kachadou- 
rian, manager and curator for ex- 
hibitions at Baltimore's Artscape, 
an annual three-day arts festival. 
He will givea behind-the-scenes 
look at planning events of this 
large scale. So bring your lunch 
to Mattin 160 and enjoy this free 
talk with complimentary coffee, 
tea and refreshments. For more 
information visit /ttp://digitalme- 
dia.jhu.edu/MattinArtMunch. 


5 p:m. The History of Art De- 
partment will Yve- 
Alain Bois, professor of art and 
film at Harvard Univ ersity this 
evening as part of the spring lec- 
ture series. The talk is free and 
will take place in the Smokler 
Center. 


welcome 


6 p.m. The Writing Seminars 
Faculty Reading will be held in 
Remsen 1. The featured writers 
will be professors John Irwin and 
Dave Smith. 


8 p.m. The Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium is hosting a panel event 
entitled “Asian Regional Security 
and the North Korean Question.” 
It will be in the Glass Pavilion. 
For more information visit /ittp:// 
www.jhu.edu/fas. 


Friday, April 6 


3 p.m. Join the American Insti- 
tute for Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics student branch as they 
welcome Thomas Morgenfeld, a 
retired naval captain and former 
test pilot. He will be speaking in 
Hodson 311. Call (410) 516-6451 
with any questions. 


5:45 p.m. LArmonia de Cieli, an 
ensemble specializing in Renais- 
sance and early Baroque music, 
will perform at the Homewood 
House Museum. The group in- 
cludes Peabody students Andrew 
Arceci (viola da gamba), John Ar- 


mato (lute), Ed Greenhood, (Re- 
naissance guitar), Bryce Peltier 
(recorders) and Julia Steinbok 
(soprano). They will be playing 
from works by Dowland, Bataille, 
Hume, Praetorius and Huygens. 
For reservations and informa- 
tion call the museum at (410) 516- 
5589. 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
the Tony-winning musical Uri- 
netown in the Smirnow Theater. 
Written by Greg Kotis and Mark 
Hollman, Urinetown is the satiri- 
cal story of a future in which peo- 
ple have to pay to use the bath- 
room. Tickets are $7 for general 
admission and $5 for Hopkins 
students. 


Saturday, April 7 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers pres- 
ent the Tony-winning musical 
Urinetown in the Smirnow The- 
ater. Tickets are $7 for general 
admission and $5 for Hopkins 
students. 


Sunday, April 8 


2 p.m. This matinee is the last 
chance to see the Barnstorm- 
ers’ production of the Tony-win- 
ning musical Urinetown in the 
Smirnow Theater. Tickets are $7 
for general admission and $5 for 
Hopkins students. 


Monday, April 9 


7 p.m. A Place to Talk will be 
showing The Bridge, a power- 
ful documentary about suicides 
committed on the Golden Gate 
Bridge in San Francisco. The film 
will be followed by a discussion 
of suicide prevention and film 
ethics. The event is free and will 
take place in the Mudd Audito- 
rium. 


Tuesday, April 10 


6 p.m. A free screening of the 
documentary The Denial of Brazil 
will take place in Shaffer 3. 
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8 p.m. The Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium will host a panel discus- 
sion, “The Rise of Socialism in 
Latin America,” in Mudd 32. 


Wednesday, April 1] 


5 p.m. Every Wednesday night, 
come to Charles Commons for 
“Jammin’ at Nolan’‘s” to enjoy 
live music while you dine. 


6 p.m. Members of the Hopkins 
community will gather in the 
Mudd Auditorium to wish Pro- 
fessor Stephen Dixon well in his 
retirement. Professor Dixon will 
be feted for his 26 years of out- 
standing teaching in the Writing 
Seminars. 


6:30 p.m. Join Dean Paula Burger 
for “The Rules of Engagement.” 
Learn social and business etiquette 
as you enjoy an elegant three- 
course meal in the Charles Com- 
mons ballroom. The cost is $10. 


7 p.m. JHU Dining will be hold- 
ing an information session for 
students who want tips on how 
to select and store foods properly. 
The session is free and will be in 
the Charles Commons Kitchen. 


Thursday, April 12 


7 p.m. Brandi Care miraculously 
survived a suicide attempt from 
jumping off the Bay Bridge and 
now is a powerful advocate of 
depression awareness. A Place to 
Talk will be hosting Ms. Care for 
a talk in the Charles Commons 
Conference Center. 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future 
events including date, time, 
location and a brief sum- 
mary of the event to events@ 
jhunewsletter.com. Please e- 
mail all events by the Monday 
before publication. 
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Thursday, April 5 


Tonight at the Ottobar, come 


POOR Pe eeeeeensereneesscesecessces 













BOPP ROO men eneenenesasensneensnvesecssceses 


APPAR eee ennen ones naeeaeecenncescrerens 
at ee Me 


gongadjbattle. 


see Xiu Xiu with Shearwater, 
Casiotone for the Painfully 
Alone, and Thrushes. Visit 
http://www.theottobar.com for 
more information. 


Also tonight, on the Sonar 
mainstage, Roc Raida and 
Stanton present the Gong DJ 
Battle with hosts and judges 
Roc Raida, Lord Finesse, DJ 
Fatfingaz and Lord Sear. Spe- 
cial guests include Evidence, 
the Alchemist and Mr. Choc. 
For more information check 
out = http://www.myspace.com/ 


The Joint Is on Fire Tour is 


bringing Kottonmouth Kings to 
Rams Head Live! tonight. Special 
guests include King Spade, Sen 
Dog (of Cypress Hill) and Dog- 
boy. Check out http://www.rams- 
headlive.com for more details. 


Leviathan will be playing the 
Sidebar Tavern tonight with Two 
Bit Terribles, Another Reason to 
Hate Machines and the Baltimo- 
rons. For more details go to http:// 
www.sidebartavern.com. 


Friday, April 6 


The Monument Piano Trio will 
be performing a tribute to the 
late violinist/composer Phanos 
Dymiotis at An die Musik on 
Friday at 8 p.m. The trio, com- 





Cae 
yi 
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prised of Peabody alumni Igor 
Yuzefovich, Michael Sheppard 
and Dariusz Skoraczewski, will 
be performing some of Dymiotis’ 
work as well as selections from 
Dvorak and Chopin. Visit http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com for more 
information. 


Girl Talk will hit the Ottobar 
stage on Friday with Dan Dea- 
con and Cex. Visit http://www. 
theottobar.com for more informa- 
tion. 


On the Sonar mainstage, Lesbi- 
ans with Ecstasy will perform 
with guest Professor Murder. 
For details check out http://www. 
sonar.us, 


Noise rock genius Mike Patton’s 


latest creation, Peeping Tom, will 
be performing their innovative 
musical styling at Rams Head 
Live! on Friday night. Check out 
http://www.ramsheadlive.com for 
more information. 


American Diary will be at the 
Recher Theatre on Friday to cele- 
brate the release of their new CD. 
They will be joined by the Hint, 
the Apathy Eulogy and Arden. 
Go to http://www.rechertheatre.com 
for details. 


New York rapper Chubb Rock 
will be performing at Fletcher’s 
Bar on Friday night. Also per- 
forming will be Jazz-O and 
Wordsmith. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.fletchersbar. 
com. 


Get vintage at the 
Sidebar Tavern this 
weekend with “Re- 
action,” a monthly 
mod party hosted 
by DJs Matt Walter 
and Amanda Otto 
featuring ‘60s and 
‘60s-inspired music. 
With live music and 
drink specials, this 
party is guaranteed 
to be a smashing 
good time! For more 
details go to http:// 
www.sidebartavern. 
com. 

Two great shows are 
scheduled for Friday 
night at Washing- 


At 6 p.m. see D.C. 





_ton, D.C’s 9:30 Club. | 


_ natives the Virginia 
Coalition. Then, if 


Concerts and Clubs 


Saturday, April 7 


Poison the Well, Fear Before 
the March of Flames and The 
End will be at the Ottobar early 
show at 4 p.m. At 9 p.m., join DJs 
Matt Walter and Craig Boarman 
for Warning, a classic alterna- 
tive dance party with no cover 
until 10 p.m. and $2 rail drinks, 
drafts and Natty Bohs until 
10:30! Visit http://www.theotto- 
bar.com for more information on 
both events. 


Ballyhoo and Eleven:54 will be 
hitting the Sonar club stage on 
Saturday with guests Can’t Hang, 
Girls Like Cigarettes and Atomic 
Motel. For details check out http:// 
www.sonar.us. 


Reggae group Jah Works will 
be bringing their passion for Ja- 
maican music and culture to the 
Rams Head Live! this weekend. 
They'll be joined by Maryland 
natives Lionize. Check out http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com for more 
information. 


The Recher Theatre will welcome 
Havok in Hollywood for their CD 
release party on Saturday night. 
Go to http://www.rechertheatre.com 
for details. 


Shoreline, Stone Gato, Stolen El- 


ement and Bittersweet will be — 


playing at Fletcher's Bar this 


_ weekend. For more information 
-on the shows visit http://www. 


1 











fletchersbar.com. 
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Chiefs with the V 
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check out http://www.sonar.us. 


Lily Allen will be perform- 
ing at the 9:30 Club with The 
Bird and the Bee and Aaron 
LaCrate. For tickets and in- 
formation check out http:// 
www.930.com. 


Monday, April 9 


A Skylit Drive will rock the 
Ottobar stage on Monday 
night with a Kiss for Jersey, 
Sorry for the Silence and 
more. Doors open at 6:30 p.m. 
Visit http://www.theottobar.com 
for more information. 


Tuesday, April 10 


The Ottobar has a stellar line- 
up for Tuesday night with per- 
formances by Adult, Erase Er- 
rate and Parts and Labor. Visit 
http://www.theottobar.com for 
more information. 


The Jagermeister Music Tour 
is bringing Grammy nomi- 
nees Stone Sour to the Rams 
Head Live! on Tuesday. 
Guests include Lacuna Coil, 
Shadows Fall and Unbroken. 
Check out http://www.rams- 
headlive.com for more infor- 
mation. ay ; 
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J CRUISER . 


<P) TOYOTA moving forward > CY) TOYOTA &) ELON OE Ree 


: OR FINANCING THE PURCHASE OF NEW UNTITLED TOYOTA MODELS THROUGH PARTICIPATING TOYOTA DEALERS AND 
4 LL CUSTOMERS WILL QUALIFY. CUSTOMERS RECEIVE $400 FROM TOYOTA TOWARDS LEASING 
se TOYOTA FINANCIAL SERVICES. SEE DEALER OR VISIT WWW.TOYOTAFINANCIAL.COM/FINANCE FOR DETAILS. COLLEGE GRADUATE PROGRAM IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR TERMINATION AT ANY TIME. 
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The cherry trees that grace the banks of the Reflecting Pool were gifts to the United States from 
Japan as a gesture of goodwill in 1912. They bloom exclusively with pink and white flowers. 





Some of the younger cherry trees are often symbolically planted to com- 
memorate a prominent person or paying donors in the United States. 


The annual Cherry Blossom Festival regularly attracts thousands of visitors with over 150 cultural 
events accompanying the blooming of the Reflecting Pool-based trees, which blossom in early April. 





In less than a month, the vivid snow-white blossoms will loosen them- 
selves from their branches and shower the area in cascades of white. 


